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CHAPTER XI. 

Hveu lifted Martha into her saddle when ; 
church was over. ‘1 will be down at Betts’s ¢ 
Mills this evening,’ he said, smiling up into her 3 
fuce. 

A smile was rare upon Jarrold’s lips, but it had > 
a singular sweetness of meaning when it came. } 
He watched her ride away beside the Longacre } 
carriage, and then turned back towards the: 
church, from which the congregation was still 
slowly coming out. 

‘* Now to get at the bottom of this business,” he § 
said, with a face on which there was no smile. 

It was late that evening when Hugh Jarrold 
rode into the barn-yard at Longacres’, and, dis- 
mounting, tied his horse to the fence. 

‘‘There he is, Mattie,’’ said Mrs. Longacre, 
who, with her husband and Mattie, was on the 
porch. ‘]'l} just wait to shake hands, an’ then 
I'll go up to grandmother, an’ let you have your 
confab in peace. Mind you, Ben, you're to clear 
out, an’ don’t make yourself the fifth wheel. I 
wonder if he knows?” 

The little woman was more excited than Martha. 
She believed in Hugh with all her heart, and she 
exulted in a love-affuir going on under her own 
roof. 

There could be no doubt that Hugh knew all 
now. The whole miserable story was written in 
the farmer's stiffened gait and sombre suspicious 
glance. 

‘*Good-evening, Ben. Going to shake hands 
with me? I didn’t know—” 

‘‘There’s nobody in this house that won't 
think it’s an honor to shake hands with you, Mr. 
Jarrold, however it may go with the rest of the 
world,” said Mrs. Longacre, pressing forward, 
her face red. ‘ Ben, you go take Mr. Jarrold’s 
horse into the stable, an’ give him a mouthful, 
an’ then come up to me—I want you. You an’ 
Mattie come into the kitchen about nine, Hugh; 
we ll have a: piece.” 

‘*No—stop,” said Hugh. 

He paused a moment, to collect himself. 

‘Don't take the horse away, Ben,” he said. 
* Don't ga, Mrs. Longacre. I’m not going to 
stay. I’ve nothing to say to Mattie which all 
the world may not hear.” 


Mattie involuntarily roge and looked at him, 
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firet with surprise, and then with gathering anger 
in her eyes. She knew, to its fullest extent, the 
sacrifice she had made for him that day, when . 
she had offered, in sight of the whole congrega- 
tion, to marry & man suspected of murder. 
Surely, after that, any coolness or delay on his 
part was hardly in place. How Sheppard Marsh, 
she said to herself, would have kindled and 
responded to such devotion! 

Yet, with all this, her heart was loyal to Hugh. 
But her imagination was still, in some degree, a 
bond-slave to the Newark poet. - 

Hugh avoided her eyes, and spoke to the farmer 
and his wife; yet Mattie knew that he was keenly 
conscious of her every look and motion. 

‘«<T know now,’ he said, ‘‘ what was the matter 
with the folks this morning. I found it ‘out—” 

“Such cursed click-clack,’ grumbled Ben 
Longacre. ‘You're o fool if you mind it, 
Jarrold.”’ 

‘‘That’s casy for you to say. No man can 
hear that his neighbors believe that he’s a 
murderer, and ever be the same fellow to him- 
self again. I’ve been thinking it over all after- 
noon, and I’ve made up my mind.” 

He took off his hat and wiped his damp fore- 
head as he spoke. . 

‘COf all the scandal that ever was set afloat in 
Elk Heights, this is the most devilish,’ said Mrs. 
Longacre, the vehement tears standing in her 
pale eyes; ‘‘and gracious knows, that’s sayin’ 
a good deal. They live on gossip, Hugh; you 
know that. It’s not malice; it’s idleness. But 
the stories never last. It'll blow over in a few 
weeks.”’ : 

“Tf there was any way out of it,” he con- 
tinued, in the same uncadenced hopeless voice, 
‘sit would be different. But I can prove nothing. 
It is not a matter which can be brought into the 
courts. It is only a horrible damning suspicion, 
which will cling to me as long ag I live.” 

“No, it won't, Jarrold,’’ interrupted Ben. 
“My wife’s right. It'll die out. In the mean- 
time, rent the McKean farm, and you and Mattie 
go West when you're married. And that will be 
the end of it.” 

‘No, I'll not run away, Longacre.” Jarrold 
spoke quietly. But his jaws under the stubby 
beard lost their color. 
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“Tll live just here,” he said, “where I’ve Ben followed him to the fence, where his horse 
always lived. I'll be driven away by no damned 3 was hitched. 


lie. But I will not touch the McKean farm until ‘©You’'ll come over,’ he said, ‘‘and see us 
it is known who sent the man to his death. And} often, Jarrold?’”’ 
as for Mattie—”’ ‘‘Not while Mattie is with you.”’ 


He stupped, choked, and looked at her with 
ineffable love. you'll meet the girl everywhere: church, bees, 
“As for Mattie,” he said, recovering with an $ apple-parin’s—everywhere.”’ 
effort, “I never will marry her while the taint “Tl leave the Elk Heights church, and join 
of murder is on me. It was very generous and 3 the one at Leipert’s Hollow. And I’m not likely 
kind in her to make the offer she did. But I'd 3 to go out to pleasurings the rest of my life. She 
be a mean hound to hold her to it.”’ can if she likes,” bitterly. ‘She'll probably 
“Well, Jarrold,’ said Ben, shifting his legs: marry that Marsh fellow: that will be the end 
uneasily, ‘“‘ you know your own business best. 3 of it. Well, good-night, Longacre.” 
But for a man to throw up the McKean farm, and “‘Good-night, Hugh. Keep your courage up.’’ 
the prettiest girl in the county, for a lie of some} - When Ben returned, he found Mattie still 
mongering women like that, is more than I can ; standing on the porch; and she stood there antil 
stand. It beats me out!”’ the last echo of Jarrold’s horse’s hoofs had died 
Mrs. Longacre added her noisy protest. She; away in the silence of the night. | 
spoke even with more emphasis than her hus- 
band. ‘It's alla lic,” she said, ‘‘and they'll be 


‘Aro you in earnest about this thing? Why, 














ashamed of it in a month.” CHAPTER XII. 
But Jarrold stood dumb. He was listening for: Two days after the hill-lot became the property 

another voice. } of the Marshes, the workmen began to sink a 
“T’ve thought it all over, and that’s what I’ve} shaft, in search of oil. 

determined on,’’ be muttered. ’ The neighbors at first were amazed; then they 
Mattie spoke at last: ~ laughed, then grew wildly interested and hopeful, 
“Hugh!” and finally, anxious to have their own land 
‘Yes, Patsy.” inspected for indications. 


“Tt shall be as you choose. I am ready to 
marry you any day you come to claim me. I} was just as sweet and frail and apparently help- 
want Ben and Mrs. Longacre here to stand for) less a piece of human porcelain as before; yet 
' my witnesses to that. Whether you marry me or} somehow, when she was present—and she always 
not, I'll never give myself an hour’s rest until I} was present—the work went on as if driven by 
prove your innocence. That's my work in the} a Corliss engine. 
world now.” We need not go into any details about this 

Hugh laughed. It was so pitiful and tender} work. It went on through the summer and fall 
yet miserable a laugh thut it made the old} with marked success. There were fair indications 
woman's heart sick who heard it. of oil; and one well actually yielded a few gal- 

“You poor little Patsy,’’ be said, “ you always’ lons daily. Miss Marsh was confident that after 
had a fancy for doing something like people in a’ a certain depth was reached the yicld would be 
story-book ; but that job is too big for you. The’ enormous. Her brotltr had come down, in 
best thing you can do is to keep clear of me and $ answer to innumerable letters which she had 
my fortunes. Luck’s against me. Good-bye.”’ sent to him, and had waited for a month in daily 

He hesitated a moment, looking at her. But she ; expectation of finding himself a millionaire. He 
gtood motionless, with her eyes downcast. Of? did not go, on his arrival, to the village inn, 
course she loved him, she was saying to herself. ; however, though his sister boarded there, in order 
It was always a matter-of-fact thing that she should 3 to be near the works. 
love Hugh Jarrold. But he would not—could not “No, thank you, Cora dear,” he said; “TI 
—anderstand: he was such a wooden log of 83 really couldn’t stand Ferguson’s pork.and beans 
man! Sheppard Marsh, in similar circumstances, § swimming in fat. You must have the stomach of 
would have appreciated the heroism of her offer. an ox, if one may mention a stomach to anything 
He would not have laughed at her asa poor story-} so flower-like. Though, really, if you grow much 
book creature, or called the work she had taken $ thinner you'll be more like a skeleton-flower than 
up ‘‘a big job,” as if it were a sheep-shearing. the real thing. I can almost see through the tip 

She stood silent, therefore, after this, until? of your nose.” 


Hugh had turned away. Cordelia winced a little. She could have faced 


Miss Marsh oversaw all work on the lot. She 
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an army of angry men, but a cut from the whip ‘ choose a murder as its mental recreation, but any 
of this brother struck to the quick. one would prefer a murder to nothing. 

““Pve been so anxious, Sheppard,”’ she said. luterest in the matter was kept up by Hugh's 
“T knew you wished to go to Europe for the win-? proud withdrawal from the neighbourhood, which, 
ter, and that will take a great deal of money. ‘in the opinion of the majority, urgued guilt; and 
But by Monday we will have the full yield from by poor Martha's effurts to prove his innocence, 
the great well, and then I'll be over my trouble, ; which were conducted in the most open manner. 
and grow fat and rosy aguin. You want your ‘ She weit to the McKean house and stayed for 
pretty Cora again, dear, don’t you?” putting her days at a time, as if the bare walls and vacant 
arm about his neck. > chambers would supply the missing clue; she fol- 

Oh, hang it! don’t be sentimental, At your lowed Cordelia Marsh and Ann Quiddet unceas- 
age itis a bore. I want a decent meal’s victuals , inzly with questions in the hope of discovering & 
just now. Where sball I get boarding?” ; hint of how or why McKean had chosen to take his 

On this very day it happened that Hugh Jar-) fatal walk. Ann answered her willingly enough. 
rold met Mr. Longacre. ‘¢I met that fellow _ In fuct, her answers were so fluent and frequent 
Marsh this morning, Ben,” he said, abruptly. ; that she began to forget the original story on which 
‘He's been drinking heavily lately, I suspect. they were based, and had a new one each time. 
He wants boarding in the neighborhood. 1 wish Cordelia listened to the girl’s theories and ques- 
you'd offer to take him.” tions as one might watch some one groping on the 

“Me?” said Ben. ‘Why, there’s Mattie, you : edge of a precipice, with a look of fascinated 
know. I thought there was somcthing between > horror. But she gave her no help. 


them two once, Jarrold 2?” “T remember nothing of that horrible night,”’ 
“So there was. No matter; I wish you'd ; she would say, sharply. ‘I heard Mr. Wombley 
offer to take him.” ¢ tell Jarrold of the danger of the Devil's Mouth ; 
Longacre gtared. or rather, he told me to warn you and my 
“Til do it if you wish,” he said; “but I, brother, while Jarrold stood by listening. The 
deciare! I don't understand.” ¢ next morning you all said that the poor man had 


Ifugh did not explain, but rode away with aj fullen in and—” 
grim simile on his face. Since they purted he 3 She broke off suddenly, but, after a® moment, 
had never met Martha Farrer. Leipert’s Hollow : began again. ‘1 don't know,” she said, “ why 
was separated from Elk Heights by an uninhabited | you keep talking to me of it,’’ her lips contract- 
range of hills, and there was but little communi- ing and growing blue. ‘I can't bear to hear of 
cation between the two places. It was easy to ; death. I hate the thought of death and gead 
avoid all intercourse if he chose to do so, and he ; people.’’ 
did so choose. The girls were standing in the garden, and 

Ife kept himself well informed, however, of all ; Cordelia caught at a handful of red chrysanthe- 
that went on. Ile knew that the excitement ; mums, and held them up to her fuce, with a 
about the oil-wells had almost driven the scandal { shrill nervous laugh. 
concerning himself out of mind. as Mrs. Long: } ‘“‘T reckon you'll have to die, like the rest of 
acre had prophesied. His refusal to have any- { us, some day,’ said Mattie, stolidly. ‘You 
thing to do with the McKean farm until the mys- ; ought to make yourself familiar with the idea. 
tery was unraveled had told heavily in his favor. } Miss Sarah uscd to send me, when I was little, 
A man must be in earnest who would turn hig; to look at every corpse that was Jnid out. DP ve 
back on property, in the opinion of the Elk seen scores and scores. But I didn't look at Mr. 
Heights people. If Hugh had returned to his ; Philpot McKean. They said he was awfully 
place in the neighborhood, and waited for a year , mangled.” 
quietly, no apparent sign of the blackening slan-3 ‘Hush!’ Cordelia’s soft cyes finshed like 
der would have remained. The old friendly con- . those of a wild animal, as she cowered back for 
fidence would have insensibly returned. The .a minute. Then she gathered herself up, with a 
people at Elk Heights, as the Longacres said, were ; shudder, and burried down the path, jerking the 
not malicious; but the range of ideas, as in most , chrysanthemuims and blazing dahlias off from 
small communities—and the subjects of interest their stems. “It is beastly,” she sobbed, “ the 
—were narrow; a funeral, wedding, or malignant : way you country-people gloat over such things.”’ 
bit of gossip appealed to their imaginations and; Martha followed her deliberately. 
gratified them, as the theatre, books, the wider; ‘For unto all,’ she quoted) from her last 
range of current topics, do more enlightened ’ Sunday-school lesson, ‘comes death ; and after 
minds. No village community probably would ; death, the judgment.” 
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Cordelia faced her. work. She tried to feel the old glow and feverish 
‘‘ What do you mean?” she cried. ‘It is a lie. delight when Marsh's eyes roamed over her face 
After death comes—nothing, for me. I’ve got } and his soft voice uttered poetical nothings, whieh 
nothing here but Sheppard Marsh. I don’t care sounded to her like the outbursts of genius. But 
for anything else. When he’s done with me, I'll she could not help seeing that his cyes were | 
go back to these—”’ bleared and the soft breathings were interrupted 
She broke off again, gathering up both hands } by a frequent hiccough. 
full of earth and stones and grass, and then ‘If there's a thing I despise, it’s drunkenness,” 
throwing them down again. she said this day vehemently to Mrs. Longacre, 
Mattie was beyond measure astonished and ; when she came out to make fresh cottee. Yet she 
horrified at this emotien, these words. She bade ; sat down while the coffee boiled, and cried to her- 
Cordelia a hasty good-day, and went home. She self. Whatever was the feeling she had for Shep-. 
could make nothing of it. But the next day she ; pard Marsh, it left soreness and pain when it was 
sent Cordelia a bundle of tracts and “ Letters to; turn out by the roots. 
an Anxious Inquirer.’ ‘ Perhaps they may “Ah, that’s better,” he grumbled, when she 
make her think better,’”? she said; but she did: carried in the coffee. ‘Country coffee is abom- 
not prosecute her search any further in that ; inable slop at the best. Now toss me up an 
direction. one my pretty Phyllis: this chop is cold. 
And just bring a slice or two of melon, and the 
CHAPTER XIII. — oil. I told you I must have a fruit-salud every 
Surprarp Marsn had been for two weeks an { morning.” . 
inmate of the Longacre house. He visited the ‘‘He treats me like a servant,’ muttered Mat- 
oil-wells but seldom, as his sister—whose calm : tie, as she hurried out with burning cheeks. 
drawling gentleness of late illy concealed her 3 ‘““Too bad to make you work so hard, yeu 
nervous irritubility—kept him busy when there. } beauty!’ said Sheppard, with a leer, as she 
Besides, it was more amusing to dawdle about returned. ‘If I could cook, you should not do 
Mrs. Longacre’s shady porches, reading poetry ‘it. But wait until we are on Parnassus, and I 
to the “ pretty milkinaid,’’ while she worked at ‘ will be Ganymede, and my Hebe shall sit and 
the machine, or to follow her from kitchen to rest while I serve her.” 
spring-houge, coaxing for a hot tart or a cup of} “Oh, nonsense,” said Martha, sharply. ‘Are 


4 





cream. i those eggs right, Mr. Marsh?” 

After his return to Newark, he had quite for- § ‘Are you offended?’ He eyed her tenderly, 
gotten his promise to come back at the end of a; but went on eating steadily: it would not do to 
month to marry Martha. But when he really ! let the omelette get cold. “Why do you speak 
was back, her mellow damask-tinted cheek and so harshly, Mattie? Have you forgotten all the 
liquid eves tempted him again. ‘happiness we have known together? Does it 

Pull the ruse nearest you—eh, Ben?” he said, } make you angry for me to picture you as seated 
one day. ‘That's my philosophy. Where's little } on Olympian heights, and me as ministering to 
Mattie this morning?” . : you, feeding you with ambrosia ?”’ 

*«©T don’t know,” said Ben, gruffly. ‘ But . ‘“‘T prefer beef and potatoes as a steady diet,” 
she's the rose you want, you had better take her) replied Martha; ‘and I doubt, Mr. Marsh, if you 
in the proper way, or you'll find it a danged } will ever earn moncy enough to feed any woman 
thorny rose for you.”’ on that.” : 

‘‘ Don't be uncivil, my friend. What I want is | In her own room she cried a little again over 
my break fust.”’ her own savage rebuke. 





Ben, going through the kitchen, where his wife ‘It isn’t only his drunkenness or selfishness 
and Mattie were at work preserving peaches, ‘ that I mind,’’ she said to Mrs. Longacre. «It’s 
(ye oe . 
growled : ; his insufferable patronage. Me a ‘pretty milk- 
“That drunken loafer wants his breakfast, ; maid,’ and chucking me under the chin, pouring 
Jane.”’ » out his heathen gibberish, while his breath— 
‘‘ Mattie, will you take it in? This jelly will; faugh! Hugh Jarrold may never choose to claim 
come in a minute,” said Mrs. Ben. ‘me: but Pll never forget I ain his promised wife. 


Mattie did not dress the tray with grape-leaves ; And I'll be treated accordingly with respect.”’ 
or roses now. She had been carrying it in at “Jarrold knew what he was about when he 
noon every day for a fortnight; and it is difficult } sent that fellow here to board,’”’ said Mrs. Long- 
to keep a halo of romance over a job which inter- acre to her husband, with a pleased chuckle, that 
ferea with the busiest part of every morning's; evening. ® 


, 
eaten 
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CHAPTER XIV. } inside. You'll pardon us?’’ with a winning bow 
THE month in which Cordelia had promised : tothe minister. ‘A little family business. Well,”’ 
success to her brother had run into two, yet; as soon as they reached the parlor and were 
triumph seemed as far off as ever. ‘alone, ‘it’s all up, eh?” 
‘“T only ask you to be patient till we go down She nodded, but did not speak: looking at him 


another twenty feet,” she said. with lack-lustre eyes. 
“And then?” ‘“‘] knew there was nothing in it! You've 
‘Then we will be the richest man and woman } made a pretty mess of it now, haven't you? So 
in Pennsylvania; 1 cannot be mistaken.”’ much for your love of managing eternally.” 
‘* But suppose you are: what then ?”’ ‘‘] thought it would all come right,”’ she said. 
He looked askance at her across his pipe as he ; The words died on her lips. 
spoke. “What's the matter with you, Cora?” He 
‘Then we will go back to Newark, and scramble / spoke not unkindly. ‘I never saw you gone 
on until we raise money to go to California.” | like this. Sit down. Vl bring you some wine.” 
She spoke in a steady voice, but her brother “I don’t want anything,” holding him. ‘ But 
noticed that she took a glass of water and drank it ; Pm—I'm not a young woman, Sheppard.” ; 
hastily. Her lips were scarlet, and the dry skin “No, you're not—though you make up un- 
rose on them in patches; her cheeks were hollow } commonly well.” 
and yellow; her eyes burned. ‘ Don’t be impa- ‘©]’m so tired !”’ 
tient, Sheppard,’ she added bravely, however, ‘*No wonder! Yon’ve lived damnably fast for 
“it will all come right.” /@ good many years,” he muttered. 
“Oh, I'm not impatient; I’m taking it coolly. ‘You needed a good deal of money, dear. I 
Satisfy yourself. When this thing's played out, | had to make it. But this last—” 
and a give ups will be time enough for me to | She stood up, clasping her hands on the top 
act.’ ! of her head as if in great bodily pain. 
She looked at him with a sudden new fear in | “Yes, yes. It’s been a tremendous pull for 
her face. ; you. But it’s all over. Now, you'll listen to 
‘You'll go with me to Newark? Qh, of course! common sense.” 


What am I talking about? The idea of you and His tone became suddenly quick, decisive, and 
me apart !”’ with an hysteric laugh. “But it will { sharp. She had never heard it from him before ; 
come right—it must,” standing up. ‘ Why—you } she stood startled and attentive. 
don't know all that I have done to bring it right.”’ “Tm going to take my affairs into my own 
She muttered these last words as she turned 3 hands,” he said. ‘I’ve been a burden on you 
away, and continued muttering to herself as she {long enough. I'll trouble you no longer. I'm 
went up the hill. going to Europe, to try my luck: and this cursed 
“’Pon my soul, IT think she’s gone mad,”’ said A ee will never see me agnin. Now you know 
Sheppard, confidentially, to Mattie. ‘She wasa; it. I’ve wanted to tell you it for months.” 
good deal of a burden to carry sane. But “Europe? France, I suppose? Well, if we 
crazy!’ can dodge the Newark creditors, I can be ready 
The next ‘day he received a brief note from his } in two days.” 
sister. ‘All will be decided this afternoon,” it{ ‘You? It is J who am going, I tell you!” 
said; ‘come to the well.” ‘You? You do not mean— What amI to 
He did not go. He had really lost all expect- 3 do?” 
ation from the wells, and did not choose to let The brutality of the man could no longer be 
the workmen see hjs final disappointment. He? repressed. 
sat on the porch of the Longacre farm-house,$ ‘I don't care a damn what you do,” he said. 
therefore, ull the afternoon, and after supper § ‘Gamble—cozen charitable societies—dig for oil 
challenged Doctor Barr to a game of draughts: } —I'm tired of you. I have been harnessed with 
for the Doctor and Deacon Satterlee had come up you long enough. I'll put the sea between us, 
to bargain for a cow, and had staid for tea. and have my fling at. last.’ 
Just before sunset a small black figure was She sprang up with an agonizing cry. 
seen toiling up the dusty road. ‘Keep still, I tell you, Cordelia!” 
‘It is your sister, Mr. Marsh,’’ said the Doctor, He spoke in a quick frightened tone. 
peering through his spectacles. “Has she been} But it was too late. The door was flung open, 
il? She is greatly altered in the last two weeks.” {and the deacon, Ben, and the minister, followed 
‘No; she’s well enough,” replied Sheppard, by the women of the house, rushed in to her. 
irritably. ‘Oh, here you are, Cordglia. Come{ Martha lifted Cordelia from the floor, where 


and 
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she had fallen. But the swoon lasted only a 
Minute. She sat up, pushing back her hair from 
her face. The wrinkles came out plainly; the 
dye had been allowed, in these weeks of anxiety, 
to wear off the golden tresses, and they showed 
gray and harsh. 

‘‘Do you hear him, Martha?’ she sobbed. 
‘‘ He is going to cast me off. He is going to leave 
me here to meet a hundred debts—I have not a 
penny. Do you know what I’ve done for him?” 
her voice rising to a frantic cry. 

‘‘You'd better hold your tongue now!’’ he 
cried, springing towards her, white with fury. 

‘©You shall not lay a finger on her!” cried 
Martha, throwing her arms about the poor 
shaken creature. ‘Oh, you—you coward! Now 
you show yourself as you are!’’ 

‘Stand back, young man,” said Doctor Barr. 
“You sball not abuse your sister here.” 

“To think of what I’ve done for him!” 
repeated the maddened woman. ‘I’ve worked 
for him since he was a boy. I’ve made 
an idol of him. Ive led for him—stulen for 
him. Uve done more than that,’’ her voice 
sinking to a whisper. “Ill tell it all now. 
I'll get my soul clear of it this night. It was 
I that sent that poor wretch, McKean, out to his 
death. I did it. I wanted the land for Shep- 
pard. I thought there was oil-in it—a great 
fortune for him. And now he casts me off!” 

She fell back exhausted, with the words. 

‘So you did that, did you?” sneered Shep- 
pard, who had sunk from his involuntary burst 
of fury into his usual lazy calm. ‘ Well, I never 
suspected you of so sharp a trick, Cora; I laid 


‘every nook and corner of the county. There 
\ Was some feeble talk of arrest, but it died out: 
‘for though she had told her victim where to go, 
‘that was not, in the eye of the law, murder. ‘It 
‘ was so really,” said the lawyer, ‘ but not techni- 
‘ cally, you see.”’ 
| Hugh Jarrold, wherever he appearcd — at 
‘church, market, or court—found himself treated 
‘ to an ovation. 
When Miss Marsh recovered sufficiently to 
‘travel, she had regained much of her usual 
‘ shrewdness and strength of mind. 
{ «Tl not deny ‘my confession,’ as you call it,” 
‘she said to Mrs. Longacre. ‘1 did send the man 
‘out on that path. I was mad—or tempted of the 
‘devil, probably. The question is: can the lot be 
‘ gold on which the oil was not found ?” 
Somebody was found who gave a couple of 
‘hundred dollars for the ground; and with this 
; Miss Marsh bought a ticket four San Francisco. 
Then she disappeared, and Elk Heights knew her 
no more. 





} 
¢ 
¢ 
a CHAPTER XV. 

THERE was a wedding, early that spring, in the 
ittle church on the mountain. The bell rang a 
¢ merry peal, which was an entirely new thing for 
7a bell to do on the Heights. But, as Doctor Barr 
¢said: ‘All our hearts are rejoicing to-day ; 80, 
¢ why not?” 

¢ The wedding supplied the neighbors with 
‘gossip for months. They were never tired of 
telling how pretty Mattie looked, in her new blue 
(silk, and how proud Hugh was of her, as they 
walked up the aisle; nor of how the wedding- 


that at Jarrold’s door. My sister is a jittle | enppes was served in the McKean homestead, 
eccentric, gentlemen,” turning to the men, with} which was now their home; nor of how that 
a ghastly forced sinile—‘in fact, a good deal off ; supper had required weeks of preparation by all 
her balance. But I assure you I knew nothing the best housekeepers in the country-side, headed 
of this ugly business until the present moment. { by Mrs. Longacre, Mrs. Joyce, and Miss Quiddet. 
Oh, you are going to take care of her in your? Why should we tell these things? The mystery 
own room, Mrs. Longacre? Thanks, very much. ; is solved. 

Good-evening.”’ As he spoke, he turned from the As for love and marriage and happiness, every 
room, and left the Heights that very night, and ; reader pieces out the romance, where they come 
never appeared there again. ¢in, with the best and brightest reality of his or 

Cordelia lay near to death for two or three { her own life. 


weeks, in which time her story ran through ’ [THE END. ] 





REST. 





BY MES. PIDSLEY. 





Though rugged the pathway, 
Thongh dreary the way, 
There comes, after darkness, 
The brightness of day. 


THERE'S rest for the weary 
When life’s labur's done: ~ 
The warfare is ovor, 

The victory's won. : 


A STORMY DAY. 





BY AGNES JAMES. 





Aanes KrrkF looked out of her dressing-room { ‘‘Thanks; I will, without fail.’’ This with 
window on a bleak November morning. The } much energy. 
wind moaned through the leafless black boughs of | But he did not come until Wednesday, by the 
the trees. Snow was falling fast from the dull late train, and so late that Agnes had gone to bed, 
gray sky. She turned away and began her { Lying awake there listening, she heard the roll 
tuilet, singing a gay little song as she did so. sof wheels on the gravel, and the bustle of an 
Patty, her maid, could have guessed why she; arrival: and presently a step she knew passed 
sang. Sir Allan Gilchrist had come buck! Three 3 quickly by her door. She blushed and smiled in 
days ago he had gone up to town on some busi- { the darkness as she heard it. It was her lover's 
ness. Betore that, they hud been a month together ¢ step. Of course he was her lover. She—proud, 
in Lady Harvey's charming country-house. i shy, sweet Agnes—would never have thought of 
Something had happened when they parted. ; loving him if he had not tried with all his might 
The air was already sharp with the near advent ; to make her. That last day, coming home from 
of the first snow of the season, though the leaves church, was enough. No man, she said to her- 
were not yet all gone from the trees. Agnes was | self, would have spoken and looked in that way 
coming home from church. The wind blew keen {if he had not loved. She had not been even 
and cutting. She buried her face in her muff, ‘angry when he kissed her. It seemed his right. 
and said ** How bitter cold!’ to her companion, And she felt that in another moment words would 
as much from nervousness as from the ehill. i have been uttered that would have bound them to 
4 





Her companion was Sir Allan Gilchrist. “It is 3 each other forever. 
to be good-bye,” he had said. “Alas, it will be} No matter. She knew they would be uttered. 
so long before I shall see you.’ “Thirty-six ( She was quite content to wait a little while for 
hours,” she had answered, laughingly ; and then } the happiness that it made her heart beat so fast 
she had run on a few paces ahead, crying, as we (to think of. And her shy, sweet, girlish thoughts 
have scen, “ How bitter cold!” fluttered round the meeting that must come, and 
But Sir Allan had overtaken her almost before { wondered about it. How would it be? and 
the words were out of her mouth. He was not to when? Not at first sight of each other. That 
be put off. “ Promise me you will miss me,” he ¢ would be at the break fast-table, of course: just an 
said. ** Look at me, Agnes!’ ~The tender imper- ordinary friendly greeting. But afterwards ! 
ativeness of his tone, and his calling her Agnes} ‘Sir Allan caine last night, Miss Agnes,” her 
for the first time, made her look up shyly from black-eyed maid, Patty, announced, as she braided 
her muff. The soft blue eyes, the fair flushed ; Agnes's hair before the mirror. 
face, the lovely smiling lips: how beautiful, how “Yes, I thought I heard a carriage,” Agnes 
arch they were! Is it to be wondered at that the answered, smiling at Patty in the glass. 
young man suddenly bent his head and kissed 
those sweet glowing lips? 


‘And Mrs. Dorrance and Miss Dorrance too.”’ 
“Oh, did they?’ indifferently. “My green 
What did it all mean? There was no time for} cashmere dress, Patty, please.” 
excuse, explanation, anything: for with another} Agnes looked like a rose in the rich dark 
step they had passed out of the seclusion of velvet and cashmere dress, buttoned up to her 
the park; the Jnwn lay before them, with the ( white throat. She gave one last happy glance at 
old mansion in front, and half a dozen people . herself in the mirror. Then she turned away and 
on the terrace before the hall-door. Agnes’s } knelt down to say her morning prayer, and she 
hand was snatched from his, and she was flitting ' thanked God humbly that she was pretty enough 
up the terrace-stuirs when Lady Harvey, the to be loved hy one so good and noble as her lover. 
hostess, reached the scene of action. Lady : And she prayed God to bless him, and make her 
Harvey was smiling; but then she was a good. ! worthy of his love. Then she went downstairs, 
humored soul, who smiled very often. “We lingering a little on the way, and thinking how he 
Bhall miss you very much, Sir Allan,” she said. ; had sometimes listened for her coming, and come 
“So sorry you must. go. But mind you come: briskly out of his room, or waited for her in the 


back to us Tuesday!” hall below. No one in corridor or hall. She wag 
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late, she knew, and when she opened the break- ; a day for us'’—‘‘ always together’’—“ Sir Allan 
fast-roum door almost every one was at breakfust. ; was a sad flirt.”’ She knew the woman was false, 

The 


Almost every one. A glance showed her that he ; yet the words struck a chill to her heart. 
was not there. People looked up and nodded { roses died out of her cheeks. They flamed up 
and smiled ‘ good-morning,’’ but there was much for one instant, when the door opened suddenly ¢ 
talk and laughter going on, and her entrance was and Sir Allan came in; but by the time he had 
effected without much notice. She advanced to { answered the many cordial greetings that met 
her usual scat near Lady Harvey, but stopped § him, and had subsided into his usual scat—the 
suddenly. It was occupied. A lady in a bewil-§ vacant one next Miss Dorrance—and had glanced 
dering morning-dress of pale-blue cashmere and ; impatiently round the table until his eyes fell 
yellow lace sat there, languidly stirring her ; upon Agnes—half hidden behind Mrs. Dorrance, 
coffee, and thereby exhibiting u very white hand } who was leaning forward to bow to him—why, 
and several sparkling rings. ‘ she was pale and cool as a white rose, and could 
A feeling of repulsion crept over Agnes. ‘ Lace ‘ answer his eager bow with a very quiet inclina- 
and diamonds at breakfast: she thought, with ‘tion of her head and a slight smile. 
gentle contempt. “low are you, Miss Dor- He gave her a quick glance of reproach— 
rance?’’ she pronounced aloud, however. inquiry—what was it? She would not look at 
The fashionable blonde head turned, and a pair him again; but, without looking, she could see 
of very dark eyes looked up at her. There was a ‘that Miss Dorrance had roused from her languor, 
suggestion (to the initiated) of penciling in the } and was talking vivaciously with him, with pretty 
regular eyebrows, of India-ink round the eyes, } rapid gestures, and little arch siniles, and confi- 
of “enamel”? in the glowing complexion, of $ dential murmurs, And he listened and laughed, 











“Blondine” in the hair; but, after all, it was {and answered her gayly. 


an exquisite result. Nothing except nature could 
have been prettier. 

‘Oh, Miss Kirke! So happy to see you. Per- 
haps I have your seat? So sorry.’ 

Before Agnes could speak, a voice came from 
the other side of the table: a smooth suave voice, 
like Miss Dorrance’s, only not so deadly sweet. 

‘“‘Dear Miss Kirke! What a pleasure to sce 
you! You must come and sit by me.” 

And round the table Agnes had to go, and sit 
beside Mra. Dorrance, a dowager with a bhawk-nose 


cingly: ‘You are so late, Sir Allan. 
pay the penalty of your idleness, and finish your 
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Presently Lady Harvey rose, saying, laugh- 
You must 


breakfast without my presence. I have some 


letters that must be written at once. Agnes, love, 


may I beg a little help from you now?” 

People were rising and talking, and grouping 
about. Under cover of it all, Sir Allan sprang 
up to open the door for Lady Harvey; and as 
Agnes passed, he said, in rapid undertone: 

‘‘Come to the conservatory in an hour, please: 


and sharp eyes, which somchow seemed always ‘ the gardener wants advice about some bouquets.”’ 


etradicting her soft voice and flattering words. 
She had never liked this mother and daughter. 
She liked them less than ever now, and her 
replics to Mrs. Dorrance’s endless stream of 
remarks and questions were curt—almost cold. 

‘We were so lucky,” the lady said, presently. 
“We met Sir Allan on Monday, and told him we 
were coming, and he waited a day fer us. Very 
kind, wasn't it?” 

“Very,” Agnes said, gently. 

‘« But then, he and Adelaide were such friends 
always—and last summer, in Switzerland, especi- 
aliy. They were always together there. Indeed, 
I used to tell Addie that she must not blame 
people if they ‘talked,’ and I reminded her that 
Sir Allan was a sad flirt; but she said they quite 
understood each other. Switzerland is charming, 
in it not? But how they cheat you there! Now, 
at Meyringen—’’ 

It was a long story that Mrs. Dorrance told, 
bat Agnes did not listen. Over and over in her 
brain rang the words she had heard: ‘ He waited 


She glanced at him, with a little duubtful emile. 
‘‘Perhaps,’’ she breathed softly, and was gone. 
In Lady Harvey’s boudoir, Agues wrote a note 
or two for her, and then puzzled over somo fancy- 
work in which Lady Harvey had made a mistake. 

‘‘Agnes,’’ Lady Harvey said, presently, as she 
looked up, ‘‘I am disturbed that those Dorrances 
should have come here now. They are my hus- 
band’s cousins, you know, and during his life 
were here a great deal. Of course they still feel 
free to come whenever they please. I do not 
wish you to think I am fond of their society.” 

Agnes laughed a little. ‘No, Lady Harvey, I 
am sure you are not,’’ she said. 

‘Their coming here now particularly disgusts 
me,’ pursued her ladyship, ‘because it’s quite 
plain, from what I have heard, that Sir Allan is 
the attraction. There is no doubt, Mrs. Powell 
tells me, that there was at least a ‘flirtation '— 
horrid word—betwecn Sir Allan and the girl last 
summer. Mrs. Powell is not very clever, but she 
tells the truth. I am afraid she had very positive 
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proof—ocular evidence, I may say. You know,: ‘No. Yes; I believe I have. Put them down, 
my dear, if you see with your own eyes a young ‘ Patty. You need not stay,’’ Agnes answered, 
man with his arm around a girl, and her head on } quietly, with her face turned from the light. 
his shoulder, you must draw your inference.} Patty laid the roses on the pillow. 

Mrs. Powell says that Adelaide afterwards § ‘It is near luncheon-time, Miss Agnes. Hadn't 
‘hinted’ to her that there was an engagement. { you better get up and let me do your hair again?” 
The mother insinuated the same thing to me last 3 “‘T will do it; you may go, Patty.” , 
night. Certainly his waiting in town for them } An hour afterwards, when Patty came in, 


looks like it.” eter lay the roses on the white pillow. Agnes 
The speaker's kind eyes had never once rested { was gone. 

upon Agnes’s face. Agnes sat white and chill as ‘Well! she haven't touched ’em, I declare. 

a statue, her fingers moving mechanically with § Now, what on earth does that mean?” queried 

the needles they held. the shrewd black-eyed damsel to herself, as she 
‘Now, my dear,’’ the hostess said, presently, ; carefully placed the roses in a glass of water. 

“do not bother over that stupid knitting any Luncheon was over downstairs. Somehow 


longer. It is all right now. Put it down, and Agnes got through it. A little feverish color 
run right away this instant to your novel or your ; had come into her white cheeks, and she was 
music, or whatever else you can find to amuse able to talk and laugh—perhaps even more than 
yourself with this stormy day. Thanks, my love, ; usual, She did not—she would not—once look 
for your help.” at Sir Allan; yet not a tone of his voice escaped 
Dear good Lady Harvey! She did not even ; ‘her. She knew that he spoke very seldom. She 
glance at Agnes as the latter rose and left the < ‘ heard Adelaide Dorrance’s smooth low tones; saw 
room. If she had any curiosity to know how her once bending her head and speaking softly, 
Agnes bore the blow she had given her, it was almost in Sir Allan's ear. She rose and made 
overpowered by the desire that the girl should 3 her escape as soon as possible. 
not know that she (Lady Harvey) was conscious; «Lucy, let us go and try some duets, in the 
that she had dealt a blow. | tauste room! she said to good little Lucy De 
The storm raged out of doors—hitter wind and 3 Forest, who was always ready to do what people 
tossing black boughs and driving snow. And it § wanted her to do—a little too ready sometimes, 
was only less pitiless than the tempest of grief ? as it turned out. 
and pain and loss, of wounded love and pride, of} In five minutes after the duets began. Sir Allan 
chill desolation, that swept over Agnes Kirke’s came straying into the music-room: and, leaning 
young heart. She lay on her bed and sobbed 3 on the piano, watched the four white hands on 
until she thought her tears were all gone; then, {the keys, and the two pretty faces—blonde and 
grown qiticter, she fell to making plans for flying ; brunette—of the performers. 
from the house—for going home to her mother. 3 «Oh, Agnes, I have a lovely duet upstairs we 
Her mother! Ah! the tears sprang again to her ; ‘have never tried,” Lucy cried, suddenly, and 
hot and aching eyes. ‘‘ Mother, you love me,’ it wicked herself out of the room before Agnes 
she sobbed. ‘FI want to go to you. I never, pyeould protest. 
i 





never can see him again! I must go away. Oh, “JT did that nicely,” thought Lucy, dimpling 

if I could only go to-day!’ She raised her head : with good-nature, as she coolly walked off into 

and glanced out at the window. It was impos-; the drawing-room. ‘Of course he wanted me 

sible to go through this storm. They would not} to go.” 

let her. Everyone would think her mad—or else | Agnes, with her eyes on the keys, played on 

they would guess that ‘something’ had happened. bravely, though her color came and went. 

No, she must stay here a little longer; she must; Sir Allan laughed, and leaning over, laid his 

meet hitn. She would try to bear herself bravely. : hand on hers. 

There was a knock at the door: then Patty’s ‘‘How cruel you are! Why didn’t vou come to 

voice, saying: the conservatory? I waited two hours there,” he 
“Miss Agnes! Oh! you are here, ma’am. [: said, quickly. 

thought, to be sure, you were downstairs: but} ‘For me?’’ Agnes asked, raising her eyes at 

Sir Allan said yea must be here; and I was a ‘last, and looking coldly, quietly into the dark 

give you these.” ‘handsome face of the young man, and drawing 
Patty held a handful of rores—pale-pink tea- : ‘her hand away. 

roses, buds and blossoms—perfect and fragrant. ; ; “For you? Ofcourse. Think how much I 
“And he said was you comin’ down, ma'am? { had to say to you. First of all, you know I love 

Bless me, Miss Agnes! have you a headache?’ } you, Agnes; don't you?” 
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It was very hard to doubt that straightforward } Agnes was gone—gone to her own room, to 
manly voice, those frank earnest eyes. Agnes} kneel sobbing and praying for help to bear her 
turned her head away, and her bosom heaved. 3} first grief; and Sir Allan paced the music-room 
For an instant, she could not control her voice, ; desperately, wrathfully, cursing the folly that 


and was silent. had led him into even the ‘sidlest flirtation”’ 
‘‘T wanted you to know it from the first,’’ Sir } with Adelaide Dorrance. Perhaps it was the evil 
Allan said, gently. ) genius of that young woman that led her to open 
Agnes turned then and looked at him, with a} the door and come gliding into the room when 
curious searching gaze. Sir Allan’s storm of wrath was at its height. 
‘“‘ Yes,” she said, quite steadily, “I knew you} Oh! you here, Sir Allan ?” she cried, with a 


wished me to believe it. I did—once. Forgive pretty coquettish start. 

me if I am not quite so credulous now.” Then} Sir Allan wheeled at the sound of her voice, 
she rose, and was going away, when he threw 3 and came quickly towards her—came right up to 
himself before her, and stopped her. her, and stood looking grimly down at her. 

“Agnes! Good heavens! what has happened?” ‘Mercy! How stern you look! You frighten 
he cried. ‘I know you believed me. I would 3 me,” she said, with her pretty laugh and upward 
have sworn you loved me, too.’ glance. 

‘You would have been very rash to do any ‘sWhat have you been saying to Miss Kirke?” 
such thing,’’ Agnes interrupted, quickly, with 2° asked he, abruptly, but in a singularly intense 
proud lift of the head. low tone. 

‘*No, I would not. You are not a flirt, Agnes. “To Miss Kirke?” with a charmingly puzzled 
Every sweet blush on your cheek made me happy, { air. ‘‘ Nothing. Oh, yes: I did say it was a 
for it tuld me you did love me—a little. What stormy day. It is, isn’t it?” 
has changed you? Is it— It ts that woman—her ‘What bave you or your mother told her, or 
vile machinations and—lies. Look here, Agnes! § caused to be told her, about your—acquaintance 
I tried my best not to come down with them. I$ with me?” 
put off coming a day; but they must have gone “How should I know what. other people have 
to the station Tuesday, and not finding me,}said to her?’ with a careless shrug of her 
waited till next day, and—’”’ shoulders. 

‘Stop, Sir Allan!’ Agnes faced him, with a ‘At least you know the truth; that the inter- 
blaze in her usually soft blue eyes. ‘You will 3 course between us last summer—‘ftlirtation,’ if 
not help your cause with me by traducing the} you call it so—was of your seeking; that you 
girl you loved last summer.” took means to make it seem more than it was, 

‘‘Loved her? JI swear I never did,’ he} and especially to make it appear a serious thing 
exclaimed, hotly. ‘Listen to me. I can ex-} toa lady now in the house—Mrs. Powell. It was 
piain—and ycet—there are things a gentleman } you who wished it to be thought an ‘engagement’ 
hates to say of a woman. But if you force me ; —for aught I know, represented it as such.” 


to tell you—” Miss Dorrance colored furiously, and ber hazel 
«J force you to tell me? Excuse me. There § cyes flashed. 
are things a lady does not wish said to her.” ‘These are not pretty things to say to a lady, 


‘©T mean—if you will not believe me without. } Sir Allan,’ she said, in a voice that quivered 
Why, I never gave that girl one atom of reason } with anger. .- 
for thinking that I loved her. The idlest, silliest ‘‘No—not pretty, but true. IT have been silent 
flirtation! Agnes, why won’t you believe me? } about this affair. I choose now that it shall be 


I Jove you, and you only.” represented in its true light to Miss Kirke; and 
Through Agnes’s brain rang Lady Harvey’s } you must explain it to her.” 
words: ‘* His arm around her, and her head on ‘¢Indeed, I shall do no such thing,’ Miss 


his shoulder!’ And Mrs. Powell—simple-bearted 3 Dorrance said, contemptuously. 
honest Mre. Powell—had seen it. No, no; she ‘‘T think you will,” said Sir Allan, with grim 
did not dare believe him. Six months from now $ quietness, but with a flash in his dark eyes. 
he might be speaking of his ‘affair’? with Agnes $ “* You must understand that you have made the. 
Kirke as the “idlest, silliest flirtation.” Stung} wrong move in your game. Do you suppose Lord 
by the thought, she started back from him with } Marbury, dotard as he is, will like to hear that 
a gesture of aversion, ; his betrothed has come here with me, and that 
«I do not wish to believe you,” she cried,;} her mother and herself are announcing her 
passionately. “<I will not listen to you an instant : engagement to me? Did you drenin that you 
lon ger.” | could turn last summer's idle folly into carnest ? 
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I suppose you did; but—then I did not love with { lanterns. Stop!’ as Patty was flying away. 
all my heart the swectest, loveliest woman that 3: “ Did she take the colley, Sandy, with. her?” 


God ever made, as I do now.” ‘No, sir; the dog wag at the stables.”’ 
e e ° e 4 
Miss Dorrance turned white around her lips. “Run, then; bring me some article of Miss 
‘*]—I am not engaged to Lord Marbury,’ she ; Kirke’s—a handkerchiet—gloves—anything.”’ 


faltered. With white set face, the young man stood like 
“Then that noble lord was under a great delu- a statue at the stair-foot, while Patty flashed 
sion when he told me so at his club yesterday | upstairs and down again, bringing with her a 
morning. There were tears in his eyes, and his ; scarlet silk handkerchief that Agnes often wore 
hands trembled—with joy, perhaps. He declared ; around her throat. Sir Allun took it from her, 
his intention of following you here, if you ; and walked rapidly away, leaving Patty to carry 
remained longer than three days; and he means; the news to Lady Harvey, which she was not 
slow todo. Pretty Patty loved her mistress, but 
she also dearly loved a “sensation.” It was a 





a 


to bring some of the Marbury diamonds which he 
is having reset for you. Oh, you sce I know it } 
all!) Perhaps now you will be kind enough to see fine thing to rouse the house with the thrilling 
Miss Kirke, and make your explanation to her.” story of her lovely young mistreys, who had 
Tears—hysterical sobs—reproaches—beat un- | wandered away and was lost in the snow-drifts. 
availingly on the rock of Sir Allan's resolution. Night on the wild moor outside the park-gates ! 
“You shall tell her, or I will explain every: It was not wholly dark—the earth was too 
thing to Lady Iarvey.”’ ‘ ghastly, deadly white for that—but one could not 
And so at last Miss Dorrance yielded. “1 will i see a yard before him forthe thick blinding cloud 
tell her myself,” she said, spitefully, “since you ; of snow that poured from overhead and was 
think she will not believe you.’ With which ; whirled in drifts before the wild fierce wind. Sir 
Parthian arrow she went away. Allan strode through the drifts, following the 
The afternoon passed away. Before sunset, the } faithful clever dog, which went bounding and 
wind lulled a little, the snow ceased to full, But } plunging through the snow, now and then stop- 
as dusk came on, the tempest raged again more { ping and looking back with a whimper, and 
fiercely than ever. _ 4 Waiting for the young man's encouraging shout. 
Sir Allan, mnoodily straying from billiard-room { Now and then there was ao distant answering 
to drawing-room, encountered the black-eyed ; shout from some one of the men engaged in the 
Patty, whose pretty face looked pale and anxious. ‘ hunt, but never the long *‘ halluo”’ that was to be 
“Oh, Sir Allan?” she exclaimed, nervously, } the sign that Agnes was found. 
“T am frightened for Miss Agnes. She has How long the search had lasted, Sir Allan did 
never come in yet.” not know. It was in reality but little more than 
‘Never come in? What do you mean? Surely } an hour, but to him it seemed an eternity. 
she is not out of the house?’ Sir Allun cried, in } “Oh, my love, shall I never see you alive 
aluve: ; again?’ he groaned, pressing his band over his 
«Oh, yes, if you please, sir. I saw her, full an 3 eyes, and pausing a moment in wild despair. 
hour and a half ago, dressed in her furs and her } A sudden little excited bark from Sandy roused 
snow-boois. Lasked her: ‘Miss Agnes, you ain't; him. He sprang forward again eagerly. 
a-goin’ out? and she smiled, and said: ‘Ob, yes, Through the thick veil of snow, a dark object 
Patty; it isn’t snowin’ now, and I'm goin’ for a} loomed black and vague. Sandy plunged towards 
breath of air... And she has never come in. $ it—into it—and set up a mingled bark and whim- 
And Jaines, he has looked all about the grounds, ; per of frantic delight. 
and she ain't to be found. And I can’t help Then Sir Allan saw that the dark object was 
bein’ frightened: for she had been cryin’—I see } a group of fir-trees on a little knoll a mile from 
that plain, Sir Allan—and said she had a head- } the park. Weighted with snow the heavy branches 
ache. And she may have fainted somewhere, } swept the ground, and under the shelter thus 
and be covered up in the drifts—poor dear? made Sandy had found—what? 








angel!’? And Patty began to cry. Sir Allan threw himself on the ground, and 
“Which way did she go after she left the { pushed aside the thick boughs. She was there! 
house?’ Sir Allan asked, quickly. A dark figure crouched amongst the stems of the 


‘Straight down the avenue, while I watched ; trees—cold and still. 


her from the winder, sir.” ‘“Agnes! Agnes!’’ the young man_ cricd 


‘Tam going to look for her. Stop crying—do ; aloud, wild with mingled joy and terror. His 
you hear? Tell Lady Harvey I have ordered the: arms were around her—her slight form held 


men froin the stables out to search for her with tightly in them—his eager kisses covered her chill 
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face and closed eyes. 
darling! Speak to me! 
back to me!’ he prayed. 

Then he laid her softly down upon the ground, 
snatched off his great-coat and wrapped her in 
it, and fell fo rubbing her icy hands and pouring 
brandy between her lips: Sandy all the time 
whimpering, and springing round, and trying to 
help with his affectionate red tongue. 

In a few minutes Agnes moved —sighed— 
opened her eyes and looked up at her lover. 

‘Allan! It is you!’ she murmured. “I 
thought—I was going to dic—without seeing you 
again!’’? Thien with a little sob she hid her face 
against his shoulder, and cried there quietly. 

‘*Dear, I thought I had lost you forever,’’ Sir 
Allan said, anxiously. 

‘‘] was not very cold. I was lost and frightened. 
I wandered about till I came to the firs, and crept 
in here for shelter. And as I was beginning to 
get cold, and knew that I would die here before 
morning—Jjust then I heard you shout, Allan— 
and I was so glad—I think I fainted.” 

‘Now we must get home as quickly as pos- 
sible,’ Sir Allan said. ‘Sit still a moment, 
Agnes, and I will call for the men; I know some 
of them must be near.”’ 

‘‘Wait one moment,’’ Agnes whispered, detain- 
ing him. “I want to tell you—Miss Dorrance 
/ wrote me a letter. It was given to me just 
before I left the house, and I did not read it 
until I was out on the moor. Then after that 
the storm came on again, and I could not get 
back to tell you. She says it was alla mistake 
of her mother's. She was never engaged to you 
—never thought you loved her. When Mrs. 
Powell saw—you know, Allan—she says she had 


“Agnes! Oh live, my 
Oh, my God, give her 
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twisted her ankle, and—and—and you had to 
help her. And she is to be married to Lord © 
Marbury next month. Forgive me, Allan! I 
thought perhaps you—you had made her love 
you too—and—oh, my love, if you knew how 
wretched I have been!” 

Sir Allan bent his head to kiss the soft quiver- 
ing lips. If Miss Dorrance had not, told the 
exact truth in her explanation, she had come 
near enough to right him in Agnes’s eyes—and 
that was all he cared for. | 

In the warm softly lighted drawing-room, 
later on that night, Agnes—lovelier than ever in 
her life before—wore a cluster of pale-pink roses. 
with her black velvet dress. ‘Sandy,’ the. 
hero of the hour, lay luxuriously on a rug at her 
feet, and cocked his ears and looked lovingly at 
her when she spoke to him. 

Mrs. Dorrance and her daughter were not 
present. ‘Poor mamma’s rheumatism has come 
on again. I cannot leave her for a moment; and 
indeed, if the storm ceases, we must go back to 
town to-morrow to her physician.’ So Miss 
Dorrance had said to Lady Harvey. 

And the storm did cease. At twelve o’clock 
the snow stopped, the wind died away, the clouds 
parted, and the moon shone out on a white and 
glittering world. Agnes and Sir Allan looked 
out at it from the hall-window, as they lingered 
over their “‘ good-night’’ there. 

‘‘Oh, what a lovely ending to a stormy day,”’ 
Agnes exclaimed. 

‘‘A stormy day indeed,” Sir Allan said, with 
alaugh. ‘ And a lovely ending,’ he whispered, 
with his arm around her, and her soft eheek 
touching his shoulder. And Lady Harvey did 
not appear, to interrupt that good-night kiss! 





GOD AND NATURE. 





BY WILLIAM C. MILBS. 





"Ts plearant here, upon this woody hill, 
That fronts tho shimmering waters of the Jake, 
Beneath the cool shade of these trees, to take 
Best to my soul, and all my nature fill 
With tranquil ease. 


A thousand diamonds in the water gleam, 
Each ripple fine is tipped with flushes bright, 
The shadows from the trees mix with the light, 
And flicker like the fancies in a dream 
A poet sces. 


On gonder bank the gentle cattle graze, 
I hear their low bells faintly tinkling o'er, 
While overhead the wood-birds evermore 
Still ever and anon sing out their lays, 
In jubilart note. 


Vou. LXXXV.—16. 


Out in the pond the golden lily spreasis; 
Tho tall marsh-grassea nonchalantly bend 
To every air that nature's forces send; 

The patriarch of the herd his-warning sheds 

From iron throat. 


The cricket now begins to shrill his horn, 
The young frogs louder in the water croak, 
Tho encrimeoned sun hath long his grandeur broke 
O’er azuro sky, the lake, green hills wnshorn, 
And resting kine. 


I take my way a dusky path along 
That leads the quickest to my city home, 
And spy from far the great cathedral-dome 
That blends together with my littlo song 
A thought divine. 


AN UNEXPECTED ENDING. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Master WECK, the bad boy of the family, and ; to dinner: any delay in which was a crime, in 
as mischievous an imp of nine years as that} Mr. Royston’s eyes. Little Annie was in bed with 
neighborhood or any other could boast, rushed in} a sick headache; old Dorcas was busy washing 
upon his sister, calling im breathless haste, witb : bed-clothes ; Joan, the second girl, was absent on 
a@ voice like a young Stentor, and with no pauses} account of a lame wrist; there was only cold 
in his sentences: . > roast-beef for what a Frenchman would term 

‘‘ Pa said I was to come and tell you Mr. How- | ‘‘the piece of resistance’; there was a spot on 
arth is here and he’s going to bring him home to } the table-cloth, thanks to Master Weck and apple- 
dinner and he’! most likely stay for two or three } sauce. Oh, what should she do? Mr. Howarth 
days, and I know the old hunks hasn’t remem-; was the fussiest, daintiest of elderly gentlemen, 
bered that pocket-knife he promised me, and oh, ; who never scrupled to reproach her if she failed 
pa said be sure you have everything nice, and if; to have soup. 
you don’t give me a piece of something right There were reasons enough, certainly, to drive 
away I'll eat all those pickles, and have such a: a housekeeper of twenty to the verge of despair ; 
cholera-morbus that I'll be tying myself into ‘ but Isabel had been at the head of her father's 
double bow-knots all night long—so!”’ family since her fourteenth birthday: and many 

The imp paused to draw hreath after this, } similar disasters, and her own good sense, had 
while he stood on one foot and waved a leg; taught her to be equal to any emergency. ~ 
wildly in the air, to express his enjoyment of the She started for the kitchen, meeting old Dorcas 
horror and dismay which his proclamation had } coming in from the wash-house, her arms stream- 
occasioned his sister. ing with soap-suds, and her mahogany fuce shining 

“Mr. Howarth here!’’ echoed poor Isabel, | with perspiration. 
deaf to the remainder of her brother’s tirade.}  ‘Land’s sake, Miss Bell, what's the matter ?’’ 
“Oh, Weck, it isn’t possible!”’ she cried. ‘Annie ain't worse, is she?”’ 

‘Then pa told a tarradiddle,” cried the imp. ‘*No, no; but Mr. Howarth is coming to din- 
“T’'d been down to Johnny Sprent’s—oh, Bell, } ner! We must broil those chickens we meant to 
he’s got the most be-e-a-utiful pug-dog, and} have for supper; the potatoes must be mashed 
there’s one just like it for sale over at Crowell—’ and browned; and there is no sweet dish; but 


‘‘You are sure?’’ interrupted Isabel. ; we'll have preserves and cream—and oh, Dorcas, 
‘Of course I’m sure. Johnny saw it—with a ’ please don’t be cross!” 
stump of a tail, and such a funny nose—” The old woman’s face showed plainly that she 


‘No, no! That father said Mr. Howarth—” ?} was prepared therefor, but the half sob in which 
‘You bet! He was standing’in the office-door her young mistress’s speech ended checked her. 
talking to Lawyer Andrews, and he spied me} « Laws, honey, I ain’t gwine to be,’ she said, 
before I could dodge; but luckily he was so full of } beginning to dry her arms on her apron. =‘ Con- 
telling me, that he never thought to ask why I} sarn them men! Can't see fur my part what 


wasn’t at school—’”’ they was ever perwented fur. Wed ha’ done 
‘And why weren’t you ?”’ a heap better without ‘em!” 
‘‘’Cause Miss Porson and I had a little mathe Isabel had decorated the table, was arranging 


matical difficulty, and she said if I couldn’t add a window-shade, with her back towards the door, 

fractions she'd try if I couldn’t count round ; when her father opened it, saying: 

numbers; so while she was hunting for Feeler—’ “And this is my oldest daughter, Mr. Howarth. 
‘Who's Feeler ?” Isabel, I hope you don’t mean to keep us waiting 
‘The birch, of course—stupid! I just stepped { for dinner?” 

out of the window, and being a free and inde-} She turned around, and to her utter confusion, 

pendent citizen, I went to Johnny's—” ; instead of the burly figure and sharp critical 
‘‘Oh, Weck, how can you be so naughty?” ; orbs she expected to encounter, there stood a 
‘‘T don't know—I don’t believe it’s nature—I tall elegant young man of twenty-eight or so, 

expect you had me vaccinated wrong.” ; with a face, handsome enough for a hero's, look- 


Isabel heard no more. It was now only an hour ; ing earnestly at her. 
(246) 
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His great brown eyes shone like stars, and a} stances, a guest would be a great trouble, and 
smile played about his mouth, as he advanced and { therefore insisted on going to the village inn. 


sald : I said Isabel was but fourteen when a woman’s 
‘I sincerely trust Miss Royston will excuse ? cares were thrust upon her: a tall slight creature 
this unceremonious visit ?”’ whose physical growth had kept pace with an 
And all poor Isabel could find to utter was the ; undue mental precociousness, which even at that 
stammering exclamation : age had lifted her into the foremost rank in her 
“‘Weck said Mr. Howarth—so did father.” Pachool: Her mother had met with an accident, 


“Mr. Robert Howarth, my old friend’s nephew, $ from the effects of which she died, after having 
of course,” suggested Mr. Royston, as testily as $ lingered through four weary years; and after 
if reminding her of a fact which she knew per- } that, the care of the whole family had devolved 
fectly well. ‘‘ How about dinner?” con the elder daughter. Yet Isabel's education 

The question was answered by the appearance } had not been nevlected: for her mother, while 
of Dorcas with the dishes, looking as neat as if; living, had taken its continuation on herself; and 
she had never seen a wash-tub or cooking-stove. } after her death Isabel had bravely kept up her 
She set the meat on the table and nodded her ; studies. You can fancy, however, that her girl- . 
head at Mr. Royston, saying, in accordance with $ hood had not offered much in the way of amuse- 
_ her old privilege of speaking her mind: , $ment or chanze; but Isabel had been too full of 

‘*Tain’t dinner that’s Inte, anyhow.” Then occupation to notice the lack of these things, and 
her glance wandered on to the guest, and, in her ¢ too thoroughly imbued with her mother’s counsels 
surprise, she nearly dropped the potatoes. ‘My ’ to ask for them. 
land's sake!"’ ghe cried, “ Miss Bell said ’twas Once a great pleasure had reached her. The 
Mr. Howarth, and [ wuz in a takin’ because that ? summer before her mother's death, Edna Miner 
chicken ain’t as fat as it ought to be, though {had come on from New York, to visit an old 
make a turkey out o’ one’ you can’t, ef you try § rclative who lived in Millbrook. Edna had taken 
till Tombsday.”’ a huge fancy both to Mrs. Royston and Isabel. 

‘‘This is Mr. Robert Howarth, Dorcas: the $She brightened the invalid’s chamber by daily 
nephew of our friend,’’ explained her mistress, ; visits for weeks, and roused in Isabel's heart that 
well aware that the servant would not leave the ; admiring, romantic affection which it is so pretty 
room till her curiosity was gratified. ;to see an imaginative girl bestow on a woman 

‘“©Tg it?’’ pronounced the mulatto, with a / several years her senior. In this case, the love 
chuckle. ‘Wal, I’m jest as pleased to see him; ; was well placed. For worldly, even a trifle hard, 
an’ I do’ know but mo’ so: fur the ole gem’ man’s as life had rendered her, the brilliant heiress 
awful cranky about his wittuls.”’ retained freshness enough thoroughly to appreci- 

‘‘I promise you that I’m not, Dorcas,’’ said ‘ ate the simple conntry-maid’s enthusiastic tribute, 
the young man, laughing heartily; and Dorcas : and also sufficient discernment to do justice to 
retreated with another chuckle. ( ‘her budding talents. 

‘You know what old servants are,’’ Mr. Roys- | The season after Mrs. Royston died, Miss Miner 
ton said, in apology. came back, and her socicty proved Isabel’s one 

‘Dorcas is evidently a character,” returned } consolation. Plainly as she saw the father’s 
Howarth. Then he looked at his hostess, and | selfishness, Edna was too sensible and too honor- 
; 








suid: ‘‘ Miss Isabel, I feel inclined to quarrel in ¢ able to betray her knowledge. No proofs could 
the outset. Since my uncle is your friend, I have ? impress the truth on Mr. Royston, and to sow 
a rizht as his relative to the same title.” discontent in Isnbel's mind would be wrong. 
Somehow his manner put Isabel at her sae The autumn after that last visit to Millbrook, 
immediately. The two young people had the Miss Miner had gone to Europe, where she still 
talk mostly to themselves: for the little girls$ remained. This very day, while at dinner, Mr. 
were quiet as mice in the presence of a stranger, § Royston by good luck chanced to remember that 
and Mr. Royston was abstracted and silent. he had a letter in his pocket for Isabel, which 
It was August when Rabert Howarth came, ; proved to be a missive from Edna. 
and the closing days of September found him It came out that Mr. Howarth knew the lady 
still lingering in the neighborhood. He had very well, and had seen her, too, only a few 
declined the urgent invitation of Mr. Royston to 3 months: previous, in Paris. That seemed to 
remain at the house, having heard from the little { Isabel to form a bond of acquaintance between him 
twins—who made friends with him after dinner— / and herself; and she listened delightedly to his 
of Annie’s illness and the absence of the second < assent to all her encomiums. A little later, how- 
servant. He felt certain that, under the circum- { ever, they nearly quarreled when he ventured to 
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suzeest that she was rather cynical and sus- 
picious, adding, with the stupidity of a man: 

‘And she is so much older than you, that I 
wondcr you have many tastes in common.” 

‘(kam past twenty,’ cried Isabel, indignantly. 

‘And I heard her say she was twenty-seven,”’ 
he said, teasingly; ‘‘and those seven years 
might count as thirty, considering the difference 
in your lives.”’ 

Isabel grew so exquisitely pretty in her ener- 
getic defense of her friend, that Mr. Howarth 
teased her still further, just for the satisfaction 
of watching the roses bloom in her checks, and 
the lambent light deepen in her eyes. But he 
retreated from his position in time, and appeased 
her by due admiration of her idol. 

Mr. Robert—as he was styled at once, in order 
to distinguish his name from his uncle’s—estab- 
lishing himself at the inn, found plenty of ways 
of occupying his time, much being spent at 
Mr. Royston’s house, or in excursions in which 
Isebel and sundry acquaintances he made could 
take part. 

The fates seemed to unite in rendering those 
weeks a holiday-season to the girl. Mr. Royston 
was called away on business to a distant county 
in which his mother lived, and decided to yield 
to tho old lady’s entreaties that Weck and the 
twins should accompany him and make her a 
visit. Little Annie's former nurse chanced to be 
out of work, and came to supply the place of 
Joan, who had begged for a month’s holiday. 

The weather was worthy of Paradise, and its 
soft breezes floated Isabel Royston away through 
the sunshine into the dream-world of romance. 
Six whole weeks passed; and then came the 
awakening. Mr. Royston and the children re- 
turned unexpectedly: and with them a couple of 
spinster cousins, whom poor Isabel dreaded 
more than a brace of nightmares: and had good 
reason so to do, as they belonged to the type of 
elderly virgins with o mission for regulating 
other people’s affairs. The party appeared at 
dinner-time, and of course there was no dinner 
realy; and worse than all, Isabel was absent— 
gone with a knot of young people on an excur- 
sion. Mr. Royston was as indignant and injured 
as if he had announced their coming in advance, 
and the spinster relatives as much horrified as if 
they had heard that their youthful cousin had 
gone to perform in public on a tizht-rope. 

The children made matters worse by turning 
factions, between disappointment at not finding 
their sister and the clamorous demands of their 
empty stomachs; and old Dorcas completed the 
eatastrophe by defending her young mistress with 
great heat, freely expressing her opinion that ‘it 
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was a sin and a shame to turn folks topsy-turvey 
by falling in on them like burgalers.”’ 

It was near sunset as the huge carry-all con- 
taining the festive party drew up at the gate; and 
as it did so, a messenger who had been waiting 
for Mr. Howarth handed that young gentleman o 
telegram. He helped Isabel out, and they made 
their adicus to their companions; and then the 
carry-all rolled on. At that instant, with whoops 
and calls, the children dashed down the path. He 
could almost have smothered them, for depriving 
him ‘of an opportunity of a few moments’ conver- 
sation alone with Isabel. But there was no re- 
source. Half indifferently he opened his tele- 
gram. Then he looked up suddenly. 

‘‘T have some bad news,” he said, turning 
to Isabel; ‘my sister is very ill—I must start 
for New York at once! May I write?”’ he 
whispered, desperately, in spite of the children. 
‘¢You must know—you must understand. Oh, it 
seems as if I should go mad !”’ 

‘© Don’t detain Mr. Howarth, Isabel,’ cried the 
spinsters, who had just come up, and had over- 
heard what he said about his telegram. 

It was useless to struggle. Robert pressed the 
icy hands in his; looked once into the troubled 
eyes raiscd to his own; saw the pale lips strive 
to articulate a farewell: then dashed across the 
lawn, through the gate, and disappeared down a 
turn in the road. . 

A singularly abrupt young man,’’ quoth the 
senior aunt. 

‘‘No resemblance whatever to his uncle,’’ 
added the other. ‘' Did you notice the wildness 
of his eycs, sister?”’ 

Isabel fled into the house, and up to her room, 
to indulge in the relief, of a hearty cry; and 
before she went downstairs again, Dorcas came 
in to pet her, and anathematize the new arrivals 
with enjoyable acrimony. 

Isahel spent an evening of what I can only 
characterize as ‘ pin-and-needle”’ torture. Her 
father assumed the air of a martyr, Aunt Pris- 
cilla instituted herself inquisitress-in-chief, and 
Clarissa, the younger sister, actcd the part of 
Greck chorus to both. 

Alone in her chamber that night, Isabel forgot 
her home-torments, in thoughts a whole world 
away. During those weeks, Robert Howarth, 
with a self-restraint few men of his age would 
have shown, had kept his heart silent. .No word 
of confession had startled the girl, and she had 
gone blindly on in her dream. She knew now that 
she loved him; but his looks—those hasty ejacula- 
tions at parting—had revealed his secret, and she 
could dwell without shame upon her new-found 
happiness. 
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During the next three days, Isabel’s mind was 
so full of the promised letter, that the specics 
of Coventry to which she was consigned by her 
elders—as a punishment for being absent on a 
pleasure-excursion when they arrived—did not 
trouble her over-sensitive conscience as it would 
otherwise have done, and the sweet melody ring- 
ing always in her ears deadened the effect of the 
cousins’ long lectures. 

Four days—five days elapsed: and yet, strange 
to say, no message! She could endure suspense 
no longer. 

‘** Papa,” she said, abruptly, that night at the 
tea-tuble, ‘‘ have you no letters for mc?” 

Mr. Royston folded his napkin and adjusted 
his necktic, fixing Isabel the while with astern 
gaze imitated by the sisters. ‘‘Children,”’ he said 
at length, ‘‘ you have finished your suppers—you 
_ Inay leave the room.’ The youngsters trooped 
out, and when the door closed, he continued: 
“Yes, Isabel, I have a letter for you—I received 
it two days since—”’ 

‘‘Papa!”’ she broke in, piteously. 

‘“‘She interrupts her father!’’ moaned Miss 
Priscilla. 

‘‘And your cousins and I debated whetlier I 
should read it first; but I decided to hand it to 
you—here ‘it is.” 

He put the missive by her plate. For once 
Isabel was angry as well as hurt. ‘She sat 
speechless. 

‘‘Before you read it,’ continued Mr. Roys- 
ton, ‘‘you must promise me to send no answer 
till I have seen it.” 

She remained silent. 

“Do you promise?”’ 

Still silent. 

‘* Much reason as I have to be displeased and 
grieved, Isabel,” said Mr. Royston, “I cannot 
believe you will disobey me—remember your 
mother’s dying words.”’ 

‘Stop, father—stop!’’ cried the poor girl. 
“IT promise—I promise.’ 

‘‘Then read your letter.’’ 

‘“‘ Not now—not here!’’ she pleaded. 

‘My daughter receives epistles which she 
wishes to hide from her parent,’’? he groaned: 
Clarissa groaned, too; but Priscilla said: ‘No; 
even after all that has passed, I will not believe 
Isabel capable of such wickedness.” 

** Let me alone,”’ cried the tortured girl, really 
feeling as if she should go out of her senses. 

The sisters rose immediately, and left the room 
with stately tread. With her father’s eyes upon 
her, she was forced to rcad her first love-letter. 
Howarth laid his whole heart bare, and asked 
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that Mr..Royston contented himself with being 
told this fact only: and then he bade her call 
her cousins. First she was forced to apologize to 
them, and was frigidly forgiven; then the three 
left her alone. Before bed-time the attack again 
opened; and the torment endured during three 
days. History did not offer an example, she wus 
told, of such moral turpitude as she displayed in 
the bare idea of deserting her father, her mother- 
legs brother and sisters. Her sense of duty, her 
conscience, her humanity were appealed to; the 
end was what was inevitable: she wrote a cold 
brief letter to Robert Howarth, saying that she 
could not marry him. The secret was confided 
by Mr. Royston to the uncle; who, having other 
views for his nephew, clinched the nail by telling 
the young man a deliberate falsehood. He had 
made a tremendous ass of himself, the uncle said. 
Miss Royston was as good as engaged to a certain 
Jack Howard, of whom Robert had heard. She 
was a heartless little flirt, and Master Bob had 
better go to the moon, and hunt up his wits. 

But he went to Europe instead, as despcrate 
% young man as ever undertook a voyage; all tho 
time trytng to assure himself, that the wound 
caused by a crude village coquette had not gono 
deep enough to smart for long. 

The spinsters paid ao lengthy visit; and while 
they were there, a friend, chancing to be on a 
journey which brought her near the place, could 
not resist stopping for the pleasure of a pcep at 
the dear darling sisters. 

Mrs. Raymond was a handsome widow of 
forty, charming in manner, at once clever and 
energetic; but so doubtful of herself—so eager 
for sympathy—that, like a vine, she needed ao 
sure support on which to cling. She offered this 
latter statement frequently; and Mr. Royston 
soon began to take a curious pleasure, Isabel 
thought, in her socicty. She was induced to 
remain ten days—just as had been planned be- 
tween her and the virgins. 

But everything ends. Even the cousins’ visit 
did at length, and winter came on, and found 
Isabel carrying her half-broken heart about amid 
her daily cares. Mra. Raymond, of course, had 
departed with the spinsters. 

Her father, meantime, was changed: more 
exacting and irritable;, his complaints, echoes of 
what the spinsters had dinned incessantly in 
Isabel’s ears: she spoiled the children, he told 
Isabel, and the household bills were too large. 

Several times Mr. Royston absented himself for 
days; on business, Isabel supposed. Early in the 
spring, she learned abruptly its nature; for she 
received a letter from her father, after a week’s 


her to become his wife. She pleaded so piteously } absence, telling her that he had that morning 
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taken Mrs. Raymond to wife. He directed Isabel § grace and dignity through the figures of an 
to be ready to love, honor, and obey her new } intricate quadrille. 
mother, and teach the children to do so by her Mrs. Royston had no intention, even while 
example. Into the bargain, she was to attend to? fully appreciating Isabel's socicty, to have a 
painting and papering, see that new furniture { grown-up unmarricd step-daughter long upen 
which would be sent from Philadelphia was § her hands. Besides, she had quite a genius for 
arranged according to written directions, and ¢ match-muaking, having settled the affairs of scores 
have the house in perfect order by the time ‘of young people already. Isabel’s indifference 
the happy pair returned, which would be in§to men puzzled her at first; but her acuteness 
the course of three weeks. soon taught her that there must be a reason. Old 
Hard as the blow was, Isabel’s common sense ‘ Dorcas’s disclosures set her on the track. After 
showed her that she had no right to feel aggrieved ; that, she never rested till she got the whole story 
by her father’s marriage; but the recollection of < out of Mr. Royston, though he did not repent: 
the uscless sacrifice he had forced upon her; for in his way he was a proud man. The 
started up, and though she was too gentle and / knowledge that Mr. Howarth, senior, had bitterly 
too over-dutiful to let it render her bitter, it § opposed the idea, and would believe that he and 
certainly added cruelly to her troubles. his daughter were angling for the fortune the 
She had some wild thought of writing the {young man must one day inherit, were reasons 
truth to Robert Howarth. But she could not j enough for him to impress upon his wife his wish 
bring herself to do it: he might have changed ; ‘and will that Isabel should never be reminded 
and besides, she only knew that he wus inj of an episode which he believed she had half 


Europe: he had, probably, forgotten her. 

The newly-wedded couple came home, and 
matters soon settled into their new routine. Old 
Dorcas had rebelled, but Isabel persuaded her to 
remain, and Mrs. Royston wisely conciliated the 
priestess, and gained her favor. I have no tale 
of step-motherly cruelty to chronicle. The lady 
treated Isabel with great kindness and deference ; 
had Master Weck sent to school; was good to the 
. twins; and left little Annié to her sister's care, 
except in the matter of undue petting, which she 
touk upon herself. But before he had been 


forgotten. 

‘‘ He's so deliciously blind and stupid,”’ thought 
Mrs. Royston; ‘but then he’s no worse than 
other men, and he is very leadable: those posi- 
tive dogmatic creatures always are, when they 
fall into the right hands.” 

Before she slept that night, the lady had 
surprised Isabel into a full confidence; and this 
was her dictum and advice: 

‘¢ My dear, you had no right to make such a 
sacrifice. It was wicked—and was punished, as 


false sacrifices always are. Of course, your 


married three months, Mr. Royston discovered father was sure to marry as soon as he had upset 


that though his vine might require support, it 
was a vine which would only grow in one way— 
and that way entirely its own. 

Mrs. Royston never scolded, never argued, 
never openly opposed. She went sweetly on, 
took her course, and caused that of those about 
her to bend to it Nobody enjoyed the sight so 
much as lynx-eyed old Dorcas. She chuckled 
from morning till night, and aided her mistress 
willingly, even submitting to cooking late dinners 
with perfect good-humor, because she knew her 
half-valetudinarian master dreaded to eat them 
at that hour. Business-men coulil no longer 
make a hotel of the house. The spinster cousins 
were calmly informed that it was not convenicnt 
to receive them. On the other hand, the gay 
people in the county-town of Crowell were 
speedily on friendly terms in the dwelling. Nay 
more: Mr. Royston, who had always held what 
he called ‘‘ worldly amusements”’ in horror, lived 











your happiness. As for those two old maids, 
they shall never darken these doors while I am 
mistress here. As for that stingy wearisome 
uncle, he must pay his hotel-bill when he visits 
Millbrook. As for you: you are to be guided by 
me; for 1 have alwnys been your friend, and 
now I love you. As for my part, I shall write a 
nice letter—now don’t exclaim!—to Master 
Robert. I shall say that I want to see him, to 
find out if he is as disagreeable as his uncle, and 
shall incidentally add that 1am very sorry my 


¢ conduct rendered your sacrifice unnecessary—no, 


that Iam glad it was mine: because I have the 
frankness and honesty to tell him the truth.’’ 
And half with, half against Isabel’s wishes, 
the letter was written and sent: for they knew 
that Robert had returned to New York. Four 
days of hopeful waiting on Mrs. Royston’s side; 
four days of mingled suspense, fears, and shame 
on Isabel's; then the elder lady received an 


not only to see his wife teach his daughter to; answer—brief enough, but crushingly clear: 


dance, but take her to a ball; and what was 


‘‘T shall always thank and bless you, madam; 


worse, saw that matron herself move with much } for at least 1 know now that I loved where my 
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choice did me honor. But the knowledge comes ; important family business. Mr. Royston was not 
too late for me to essay to win the heart I prized: ¢ the man to oppose the wishes of a wealthy 
Iam bound by my honor as a man—lI am engaged ; invalid relative; and Mrs. Royaton started that 
to be married.”’ ‘ afternoon. 

For once Mrs. Royston sat overwhelmed. A few days after, she wrote her husband that 
Isabel crept away—sick with a shame no words} the aunt wanted to see Isabel, and her whim 
can picture. By one of those odd coincidences ; must be humored. Besides, Isabel was ailing 
which we call chance, that very evening Isabel { and required a change. She could bring Annie 
received a letter from her old friend Edna Miner. } with her; the twins could safely be left to Joan’s 
Letters had gone astray on both sides: no news} care. Everything was arranged—Mr. Royston 
had reached Isabel for many months. Miss { had only to submit. 

Miner had arrived in New York, and was eager} - And the evening of the next day, Isabel, after 
for tidings, and carnest in appeals for a speedy } a pleasant journey, arrived at her destination, 
visit. and, having been warmly welcomed, was com- 

‘And I may as well tell you my personal news } forted with hot tea, dressed by her step-mother's 
now as ever,” she wrote. ‘I am engaged to be} own deft hands, and left to rest on a sofa in the 
married. By the way, you have met the gentle-? pretty boudoir assigned to her special use until 
man—Mr. Robert Howarth. Why didn’t you { summoned to dinner. . 
and he take a fancy to one another? Some and presently, as she lay there half asleep, 
woman broke his heart a year ago, but I never } half awake, the door opened softly, and a voice 
discovered who the wretch was. Do TI love him? called her name. She started up, to find herself 
Not a bit; but I respect him thoroughly, and I’m } clasped close in Edna Miner's arms, and to hear 
sick of being bait for sharks to nibble at. Does} that lady say, between warm kisses: 
he love mc? Not a whit; but I have great “Tm so glad to see you—I’d like to eat you. 
influence—I have kept him straight; and now } But I'll give you to a dragon instead. And, after 
that his uncle—the awfulest old animal that ever } all, you were the wretch who broke poor Robert's 
lived !—has put the idca into our heads, Robert } heart. But it is mended now, thanks to that 
seems to think it must be carried out; and I} blessed step-mother of yours. Come in, Robert, 
suppose it must.’ and tell her so.’ 

The next morning, Isabel was in bed with a{ Miss Miner was gone, and in her place stood 
nervous headache. Mrs. Royston informed her { Robert Howarth—paler, older-looking, but with his 
husband. At noon she showed him a telegram } face glorified by happiness, and his tones sweet as 
which she had received from her rich aunt in} an angel's as he folded her in his arms, crying: 
Albany; her presence was required at once on ‘‘Isabel! my darling! mine at last!” 


- 
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BY REV. PREDERFCK LANGBRIDGE. 





In the rarcet of greenwood valleys ; A émile of ineffable longing 

A motherless girl ran wild, Brought dews to her faded eyes; 
And the greenness and silence and gladneas “Oh me, for a meek-eyed daisy, 

Were soul of the soul of the child. Or a yellow buttercup dear! 
The birds were her gay little brothers, Won't some kind angel remember, 

The squirrels her eweethearts shy; And pluck one and bring it here?” | 
And her heart kept tune with the breezes, | 

And ealled with the clouds in the sky, They brought her a bunch of daisies; 
And angels kept coming and going, Sho took them with fingers weak, 

With beautiful things to do; $ And kissed them, and stroked thom, and loved them, 
Apd wherever they left a foot-print And laid them against her cheek. 

A daisy or buttercup grew. ) “Tt waa kind of the angels to send them, 

And now I'm too tired to pray; 

She was taken to live in the city. If God looks down at the daisiea, 

So thick with pitiless folk, He'll know what I want to say." 
And she could not smile for its badness, They buried them in her bosom; 

And could not breathe for ite smoke, And when she shall wake and rise, 
And pow, as she lay on her pallet, Why may not the flowers be quickened, 


Too weary and weak to rise, And bloom in her bappy skies? 


JUBA’S COON-HUNT. 





BY MES. M. 


SHEFFEY PETERS. 





‘De fac’ is, Hanner,’’ complained Uncle Israel, 


the patriarch of the cabin, as he drew his three- 
legged stool up to the breakfast-table, eyeing 


Israel accordingly did that evening proceed to 
bolster-up Aunt Hannah's table; and Hannah, 
naturally, was so much pleased with the result 


Bomewhat discontentedly the scanty meal dis- ! that she amiably consented that he should have 
played there, ‘‘dar’s er gin’rul gnawin’ gonc- $ his giblet-pie for dinner the very next day. 


ness inside my breas’-bone: what yo’ slips o’ 
bacon—close-fried—don’ no ways ’swage.”’ 
‘‘Don’ be grumpshus, Isrul: enuff’s enuff, an’ 
too much makes de hotch-potch far de greedy 
man,” rebuked his ‘‘ole woman,’’ sharply. 
‘‘Yo’re right, Hanner. Dat's percisely so, 


Bi) 


rejoined Israel, tipping a wink at Juba, sitting 
“TI ’grees dat enuff ob br’iled chicken ; ventured Juba,‘‘ he mought holp me.” 


opposite. 
wouldn’ no wise pear discumfer’ble wi’ my ribs 
fur de coop—eh, Juba?”’ 

Juba ducked his head, but grinned audibly. 

‘Eat yo’ -breakfus’, Jube, er cut outer dis,”’ 
tartly commanded his aunt. ‘Does yo and yo’ 
Daddy want ter make yo’se’fs sick on chicken- 
meat, when de pullets is tuk wi’ er ’spishun ob de 
cholery ?” 

‘‘Cholery or no cholery, I’d resk de pie—pur- 
widin’, Hanner, it wuz slicked er bit wi’ goose- 
ile,’ said old Israel. 

‘Or coon-fat,”’ substituted Juba, in a hurry. 

“Ay, boy, yo're right. But whar’s de coon 
gwine ter spring from? Dat’s de question.” 

‘¢] mought go er coon-huntin’, yo’ see, Daddy.”’ 

Withering was the look turned upon him by 
his foster-mother and aunt, as she said: 

‘“‘Whar does er boy, ob yo’ fam’ly blood, Juba 
Beasle, gits sich low-lived notions ?”’ 

‘¢’Ceptin’ it comes ob his fum’ly. De Beasles,’’ 
said Israel, ‘‘hev been famous fur coon-huntin’ 
ever since dey lived in ole Va’ginny.”’ 

Hannah puckered her lips. 

‘¢¢ Times is changed, Isrul, since de wa’. Coon- 
hunts is not de proper t’ing now. No coon- 
hunts fur yo’, Juba Beasle: min’ what I sez.’’ 

Leisurely clearing his own platter, Israel 
betook himself and his pipe to the cabin-stoop, 
and by the time Juba had accomplished a few 
morning-chores under his aunt’s directions, was 
ready to assign the lad some tasks for the saving 
of his own ‘“ rheumaty knee-j’ints.”’ 

‘Fore yo’ gits cl’ar off er-totin’ ole Brindle 
ter paster,’’ he said, ‘‘ fetch me de saw outer de 
shed; an’ de glue-pot too. I’m boun’, yo see, 
boy, ter do some glucin’-an’-fixin’ ter dat rickety 


break fus’ -table.”’ 
(252) 


‘“‘An’ er fu’r slice ob de same shall be your’n, 
Juba, perwiden’ dar’s some ob dat coon or 
*possum-ile ter eat wi’ it,’’? the ‘ole man’”’ 
whispered when Hannah’s back was turned. 

He winked at Juka, and Juba returned the 
significant gesture with interest. 

‘‘Dar’s dat houn’-dorg ob your’n, Daddy,’’ 


Israel waved his hand. 

‘©Ax’ no questions ob er deef man, boy, but 
jes’ hunt fur de firmes’ track ez will carry yo’ 
safes’ ober de ma’sh an’ mire. Dar, see ef yo’ 
got de gumption ter tote dis glue-pot back ter de 
wuk-shed, an’ hold yo’ tongue.”’ 

Juba took the hint, and left the cabin, saying: 

‘¢De moon’s up by times dese nights, an’ Ned 
Sprouts were jes’ after me to-day ‘bout gwine.— 
I’ll step by dat houn’s box, ter see ef he can’t be 
fastened in dar till we're ready fo’ ’im.”’ 

The large dry-goods hox, supplying the uses of 
a kennel, could, he found, be readily converted 
into a prison-house, simply by facing it against 
Brindle’s shed. ‘An’ I]l sec ter it dat Pinto’s 
in fas’ an’ tight ’ginst de risin’ ob de moon,” said 
Juba, turning off from the satisfactory examina- 
tion. ‘ Hegh! yonner goes Billy Sykes dis minnit, 
*pon his nag, ter mill. I’ll ketch up wi’ him, 
and tell ’im ‘bout dis coon-hunt—but what’s I 
gwine ter do wi dis glue-pot? Dar!” giving 
it a thrust back into the far corner of the box, 
‘Pinto don’t go in yere till dark, an’ Pll git 
back in time ter tote it ter de shed.’ 

But by the time he and Billy, doubling the 
load on Billy’s nag, had jogged to the grist-mill 
and back, planning their night tramp, the after- 
noon had waned, and in the dusk of the even- 
ing Juba was dropped off in the road at the 
cabin, having no recollection of the neglected 
glue-pot. Ife did remember about his coon-dog, 
though, and went direct to the kennel. Thanks 
to a smart rap from Aunt Hannah's broomstick 
for being caught stealing from her cupboard 
earlicr in the evening, Pinto had alrendy taken 
refuge in this retreat. He gave a short bark 


Sof recognition, as Juba hastily turned the box 
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about, and if the boy had taken time to look he} said Billy, when he and his companions, for a 
might have seen that he also made a gracious } while, had stared at each other in bewilderment. 
effort to wag his tail, in appreciation of the visit; ‘‘No’ me. Yo’ reckon he’s been seein’ ghos s 
and he might have noticed, moreover, that} ter-night?’’ asked Ned, glancing furtively over 
somehow the effort proved futile, ending, in fact, } his shoulder. _ 
in an angry sniff and a distressed yelp. ‘©No tellin’,”” responded Juba; ‘‘he’s gwiie 
‘De purp don’ fancy bein’ put in jail dis airly { along de pike dis minnit like de witches wuz 
in de evenin’,’”’” commented Juba; ‘but my time { ridin’ ob ’im.” | 
an’ his’n will bofe come ’bout. de risin’ ob de ‘Sumpin’ wuz holdin’ ob ’im, dat’s what,’ 
moon, ef he'll lie low an’ rouse none ob Aunt} declared Billy, stooping to peer into the box. A 
Hanner’s ’spishuns wi’ his howlin’s.”’ broad beam of moonlight slanted partly into the 
If Aunt Hannah's suspicions could have been } aperture. ‘ Dar’s summat in de fur corner ob de 
aroused by the evident uncasiness of the dog in > box. Yere, feel what ’tis, yo’ Juba Beasle. I 
his prison-quarters, his plainly-expressed dis- {got ho noshun ob gittin’ in er trap yo’ Uncle 
satisfaction would certainly have excited them. } Isrul mebbe done sot fur we'uns.”’ 
And Juba, in his cuddy under the roof, had been, Juba got upon his knees, and stared into the 
for an hour or more, uneasily conscious of the} box, but with evident trepidation, till he had 
growing uneasiness of the dog. Crouched at the } made out the dark object trailing from the corner 
orack in his floor, listening, he had expected each } in a sinuous course across the floor. Suddenly he 
moment to hear Aunt Hannah get up. But, to’ thrust his hand in, and felt about the suspicious 
his great relief, a series of long-drawn breaths,’ object, then fell back in the bushes, kicking out 
steadily continued, assured him that he need have 3} his heels, convulsed with a spasm of laughter. 
no fear. At last, over the creaking boards, and } Billy pounced upon him. 
down the unsteady ladder, he stole, making for$ ‘What yo’ laughin’ at, idjut? It’s er mirricul 
the kennel, where Ned and Billy, emerging from $} ef yo’ Aunt ain’t "wake now, an’ comin’ ter 
the shadow of the oak, joined him. scotch yo’ fur bein’ ’pon dis rampage.’’ 
“You've got him safe dis time,’ Ned remarked, } This suggestion subdued a second explosion on 
as they lifted the box around, and a beam of the } Juba’s part. 
rising moon showed the gleam of the dog's eyes. ‘‘ Kee-hee!’’ he tittered. ‘“No wonder dat 
‘Yes, sars; he’s safe dis time, sho’,” assented 3 purp yelped. Bless grashus! ef he hain’t lef’ er 
Juba, proudly. mat ob his ha’r—an’ mebbe de tip-end ob his 
Safe he certainly was, but evidently disinclined } tail—in de glue-pot. Come ’long quick, boys; 
to come out. In vain Juba whistled, and Billy § we kin cotch him, less he done run hisself in 
anathematized. A few plunges forward Pinto 7 
“made at first; but each time he slunk back 
whining. Finally he crouched in his box, and 
took no notice.of the coon-hunters’ whistling. 
; 


two 
A word of explanation, and Billy and Ned— 
themselves bursting with laughter—were running 
with Juba along the track taken by the dog. 
‘¢He’s de fooles’ dorg I ever see,’’ declared } They overtook him s few hundred yards further 
Juba, out of all patience. on. He was quiet now, but busily engaged lick- 
‘¢He mought ez well come fus’ ez las’,’’ mut-}ing the extreme point of his injured caudal 
tered Billy, seizing him by the leathern collar. } appendage, which showed red and nearly hair- 
He gave a strong quick pull as he spoke. ; less in the mellow rays of the moon. 
Pinto responded with a yelping howl that might ‘‘Anudder dip in de glue mought ha’ made ’im 
have roused the ‘‘Seven Sleepers.’’ Still, though § one ob yo’ bob-tails,”’ said Billy, laughing again. 


the jerk seemed to stretch him out like a tele- ‘‘T hope ’tain’t sp’iled de smellin’ scent ob his 
scope or a bit of gum-clastic, he did not come out ; nose fur treein’ coons,’’ said Ned. ‘De end ob 
of his box. er houn’s tail is de nervouses’ part ob his body, 


«Blast de brute! he'll wake de ole folks!’’ } I’ve heerd say.” 
sexclaimed Ned, laying hold upon the other side ‘*We'll soon see what ’fect it’s had ’pon dis 
of the collar. ‘Pull now, Billy.” houn’s smeller, anyhow: fur we're boun’ fur ter 
’ This brought the dog at last. But it brought } start er coon or sumpin’ in de holler, t’udder side 
from him also a series of the most agonized ; Milburn’s Fack’ry. De woods is chuck full ob 
howls. At this the two boys let go their hold on }’em, Uncle Abr'am say,” returned Billy Sykes. 
the collar, and the dog shot off like an arrow, Either the woods were ‘chuck full” of gaine 
giving a yelp every yard or two. Then he dis-{ of some sort, or there were more nerves of scent 
appeared in the moonlight. tickled by the glue-blister than the dog knew 
‘‘] never see er dorg do so in my bo’n days,” } exactly how to manage: for no sooner was the 
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woodland reached than he fell into a frenzy of { boy’s very face and knees. Supposing it to be 
restlessness, nosing the leaf-mold, running from their game escaping, Juba made a grab, shouting 
tree to tree, and baying in frantic earnestness at ( aloud and clutching the black tail flitting by. 

anything or nothing, as the notion seemed to ‘Ugh! how cold and slippery er coon’s tail 
strike him. ‘is,’ he thought. It was a tight pull too, for 

“’Clar ter grashus! ef ’twan’t jes’ Daddy’s: barely an instant; but Juba held on valiantly, 
dorg, I'd stop his mouf -wi’ er stick rammed yet not for long; for as the moon put aside her 
down his throat,’’ declared Juba, in desperation, ! veil of clouds, and smiled down broadly upon the 
when they had for the twentieth time been; novel scene, Billy shouted: 
betrayed into a vain search about a tree, a clump ‘‘Snake! Snake!’’ making a leap down the 
of bushes, or underneath some overharging rock. ; declivity. 

But almost in the instant of speaking, he and ‘‘What’s de matter—what is it, Billy?’’ eagerly 
his two companions darted forward, lured once } questioned Ned, meeting biin half-way, while the 
again by the persistent baying of the hound. ‘ hound rushed past, darting with a yelp into the 
‘‘Ffe’s in dead earnes’ dis time, fo’ sho’,”’ said 3 tangle of undergrowth back of them. 

Billy. ‘* Dat’s de genewine coon-yelp.”’ ‘Snake! Snake,I tell yer! Er big black 
They had climled to the summit of the cliff, ; racer, mos’ ez long ez dis log. Sho’ ez yo’re 
and now saw the hound madly capering about on ‘ bo'n, dat numskull Jube had ’im tight by de tail, 
the verge of a projecting ledge of rock, over; an’ him wrapped fas’ roun’ er saplin’ on t’udder 

which a gigantic tree, snapped off by some long- ; side.” 
gone tempest, hung suspended, trunk and stump ‘Pll bet on de snake,” laughed the unfeeling 
both we]l hollowed out by decay. > Ned. ‘“Jube’s let go ob him by dis.” 

“It's boun’ to be er coon or ’possum—one or} ‘‘ Fas’ enuff, I tell yer, soon’s de moon showed 
t'udder—run down inter dis holler log,’ said ¢ ‘im what he war pullin’ on. Bress yo’ soul, es 
Billy, bending over to see if he could discover ? I run I saw ’im turn er summerset back’ards.” 
anything inside the orifice. “‘An’ whar did de snake go?”’ 

‘It’s biz enuff fur er feller ter creep inter—} Where indeed had the snake gone? And where 
blest ef ‘tain't; but it’s er long holler, too; an’ } had Juba gone? A strange disappearance it was 
.mebbe de coon’s nigh de bottom. I say, Ned, of both victor and vanquished! Thoroughly as 
s’pose yo’ take de houn’ an’ slip down ter de the two lads searched, not a trace could they 
udder end ob de log. Dar’s mos’ allus two holes find of their comrade; yet woody and rocky as 
in holler logs like dis. Yo’ watch t'udder end { the cliff was, there were but few places to hide in. 
den, whiles Jube an’ me rams er long pole down, The moon aided them with her brightest beams, 
ter stir ’em out.” but seemed to have no power to throw a ray of 

When the coon-fever runs high, the hunters: light upon the dark mystery. 
work in hot haste. In a moment or two, Ned ‘¢ Wharever kin Juba be ?’’? wondered Ned. 
signaled that he was on guard, and a yelp from “De racer, mons’rous ez he wuz, couldn’ hey 
the hound confirmed the intimation. Armed with §‘ swallered him, yo’ reckon?’ ventured Billy, 
a pair of slender but long saplings, close-lopped, } wholly puzzled and anxious. 

Billy and Juba began their vigorous onset upon ‘Billy! Oh, Billy!’ sounded a mufiled voice: 
the game they felt sure was in hiding somewhere { coming, as it seemed, from some great depth. 

in the hollow trunk. Along the orifice, to the? ‘Hush! dat’s Jube! Soun’s awful strangled 
length of their poles, they punched and thumped { like. Yo’ s’pose dat black-snake mought ha’ 
witlr a will, but they started nothing; and there { wrapped ‘im roun’ de throat?” 

was still no shout from Ned, though the hound} ‘An’ drug ’im in his hole?” asked Ned, in an 
kept up rackct enough to rouse all the dead ; awed whisper. 

nymphs and dryads of the woods. Billy drew ‘“‘Ned! Ned Sprouts!’’ sounded the i aca 
up his pole. entreaty once more. 

‘‘Yourn’s de longes’, Juba, an’ de_ holler ‘Hello, dar!’ shouted Ned, in response. 
narrers furder down. Stoop cl’ar over an’ run ; “ Whar is yer, Juba?” 
yo saplin’ ez fur ez yo’ kin.” Guided by the voice, they had hurried to the 

Juba partly drew up his pole, and bracing his recumbent log. 
fect firmly on the upper rim of the log, doubled?‘ Help me outer dis, er I'll die,” pleaded the 
over to give his thrust manfully; but just then ; pitiful voice. 

a peculiar bumping hissing sound issued from’ ‘ Blest ef he don’ soun’ like he war dead’ an’ 
the hollow, and, in a twinkling, an elongated | buried a’ready,”’ panted Billy, feeling a creeping 
black object shot into sight, darting between the { sensation up and down his back-bone. ‘Whar 
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ever is yo, Juba? Show yo’ han’, er yo’ head, ese: dat yo’ went in dat holler log er-coon- 


ole feller.’ - ‘ huntin’ ?’”’ 


‘Inside dis log,’’ responded the voice, faintly. ‘Mammy, Mammy,” expostulated her nephew, 
“Quick, Billy, quick!” thinking fast while dodging the threatening 


«“ Jeemes’s River!” ejaculated Ned. ‘Ef he? hand, ‘‘yo’ s’pose I’d go er-coon-huntin’, when 
ain't done gone an’ tumbled end foremos’ into iyo’ tole me not ter? But yo’ didn’t say ’twan’t 
dis holler log, whar de snake come from.” | rustycatic fur ter hunt black-snikes—did yo’ 

“ Dat's jest it,’ cried Billy, excitedly, ‘an’ { now? ’Twere er black-snake’s nes’ in dat holler. 
bress grashus, ef he hain’t shot down in’t cl’ar { 1 had de bigges’ one ob de pack hy de tail, when 
outer sight. Sce here, I can't eber retch 'im wi’ i] tumbled in de hole. Don’t yo’ ’member, 
my han’. Ned, de boy'll smudder ter death, ’ Mammy, how de black-snakes been er-pesterin’ 
jammed in sich er tight fit. Bun quick fur? ob yo’, er-suckin’ yo’ tukkcy-aigs in de woodlan’- 
Uncle Isrul, an’ deaxe an’ wedge; mebbe we'll hev / ficl’. Yo’ said yo’ ’spected ez dar wuz nes’es an’ 
ter split ‘im out. Go quick, I tell yer; ’tain’t no { nes’es ob ’em; an’ sho’ ’nuff, I dene cl'ar out 
time ter fool. While yo're gone I'll put de pole down { one nes’ fur yo’—an’ are yo’ gwine ter knock me 
an’ see ef he can’t pull up er bit. Run, Ned!” 4 fur dat?” 

Ned accordingly set off on a brisk run for the ; Such an air of injured innocence the boy had! 
Allegheny cabin. It was, however, a work of time § Old Israel stopped mopping the perspiration 
é 








to go and return with the means of assistance. ? from his face, and, scratching his head, stared at 
And being a delicate proceeding, it was a work ¢ Juba in genuine wonderment. Aunt Hannah 
of yet more tediousness to give release to the’ gave the ,boy a caressing pat of approval, while 
miserable prisoner, whose spirit, before the ¢ tears of pride and affection sprang to her eyes. 
implements of rescue came, had fainted many ‘‘De boy done resk his life ter save his ole 
times, notwithstanding the efforts of Billy, both } Mammy’s tukkey-aigs,” she said, tenderly. “I 
to haul him up and to cheer him. done tole you, Isrul, how dat our Juba’s gwine 
But the log being well rotted, as bas been said, $ ter be de kumfo’t an’ suppo'tin'-staff ob our ole 
was in a crumbling condition, and split off finally { age—didn’t I, ole man?” ; 
in a huge slice, that left its captive fully revealed The patriarch got up from his sest on the rock, 
in the glare of the lantern, swung over the aper-} and shouldered his axe meditatively. Then, 
ture by the now anxious Aunt Hannah. regarding Juba, silently, for a moment, he de 
“ Bress Heaben! de los’ am found,’ exclaimed livered himself as follows: 
that matron, falling upon the neck of her rescued ‘IJe’s er inwenshun, Juha is, ole woman—er 
darling, as Billy and Ned helped him to his feet. ‘rale inwenshun. Dis am de age ob inwenshuns, 
‘Don’ smudder me, Mammy. Lemme git my $ dey tells me; an’ Juba’s one ob’em. Fac’ is, my 
bref agin,”’ pleaded poor Juba, panting. ‘Dar § ‘pinion, Hanner, am dat de parients ob our Juba, 
wan't no whiff of a’r in dat hole.” ef dey wuz livin’, would git de prize fur inwentin’ 
“Specs not—’specs not, Juba,’’ interposed ob er boy ez kin beat creashun inwentin’ ways ob 
Uncle Israel, sitting on a moss-cushioned rock 3 ¢l’arin’ de yairth ob black-snakes—ter say nuthin’ 
close by, and vigorously mopping his heated face. ? ob inwentin’ tales ez ain’t black-snakes’s tails. 
‘* A’r, ner coons nyther, I calkilate.”’ He’s er inwenshun, our Juba is. Dat’s er fac’, 
‘‘Coons?”’ repeated Aunt Hannah, pouncing ; ole woman. Come, boys, de owls ez gwine ter 
again upon Juba. ‘Yo’ mean ter tell me, Juba } roos’ fur de crack o’ day.” 
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And eo is tho cry of this heart of mine: 
“What use is my life to mo? 
For the years roll on, and [ seo no sign 
That things are fairer or more divine 
Than ever they used to be.” 


© Bor winter {a coming, so quick—go quick,” 
T heard a little voice say, : 
“And the snow will be falling so thick, so thick, 
And in winter we never have flowers to pick, 
8o why do you plant to-day ? 


T looked in the eyes so bright and deep: Nay, peaco, poor heart, for this wild unrest, 
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“1 plant for the spring," said I; And peace for this yearning ery; 
“We needs must sow if wo hope to reap, Bo true to thyself, and do thy best, 
So I give these rvots to the earth to keep And the meaning of all will stand confoesed . 


For the springtime, by-and-bye.” In the life that is by-and-bye! 


— 
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CHAPTER IX. under Amy’s first tender assault. In the entry- 

Waen Seth Hale saw his mother and Amy ; way he paused and took another fund survey of 
standing in the porch, looking down the road, the § the girl; then smoothed the hair back from his 
girl bending eagerly forward, and the old woman } mother’s forehead, muttering with rough tender 
holding one hand over her eyes, he gave a quick } ness: 
step forward, swung out his curpet-bag as a dash- ‘As thick as ever; I am glad of it—but getting 
ing signal of recognition, and with a few strides ? whiter than I want to see it; but you and I are 
reached the gate, which he forced open, making a 3 getting older every day, mother. That's a fact 
half-circle on the ground. Before he could close § that we Lave got to own up to.”’ 
it, Amy was clinging around his neck, welcoming ( And I—” said Amy, drawing up her slender 
him with vehement protestations of delight, and ( figure with a new challenge for admiration—‘did 
his mother stood close by, waiting for her turn you think that I should grow up like this?” 
with that patient repression of deep feeling which “Why not? Your mother was pretty as a 
the Puritans of the East have inculcated on their { pink, and grandma there was handsome when 
descendants, and which old people, in distrust $I first remember her. Wasn’t you, mother?” 
of their own waning powers of pleasing, fall Mrs. Hale tried to smile, but only succeeded 
into with unconscious humility, or perhaps @}in sending a slight quiver to her lips. Of 
protest- of self-love. course, an old woman like her has no right to 

Again and again was the girl pressed to the } feel such allusions to comeliness long dead and 
bosom of her futher, before he seemed to regard } gone; but somehow memories will live in the 
the old woinan, whose arms were trembling to} heart long after hair has turned gray upon the 
embrace him. head. So this poor woman was unreasonable 

‘““My Amy! My own dear little girl, how you } enough to feel a little hurt that she should ever 
have grown! What» beauty you are! Is it just } have been otherwise than handsome to her own 
you, and nobody else?”’ he exclaimed, holding her $ son. 
away from him by both shoulders and regarding But there was not much time for sentiment 
her with admiring cycs. ‘‘Give me another hug, { here. Scth Hale was almost as eager to sce the 


and—and—”’ old homestead as he had been to grect its in- 
«Seth, Seth, Lam here,” broke in the mother, } mates. 
in a voice of such tender entreaty that her son ‘‘Well, now, how natural the old place looks; 


gathered the girl to his side with one arm and 3} you haven’t no idea how often I’ve thought about 
drew the old woman into his embrace with the } it at nights out there among the mines, when it 
other. would come upon me like o spring among the 

‘Why, mother, you precious old soul, I was { sage-brush. I used to picture you and little Amy 
so all-fired glud to sce my girl that it seems as here sitting by the kitchen fire; you a-knitting 
if there wasn't another person in the world. { by the old stand with father’s Bible on it, and 
But how are you? How have you been getting § she just the little snip of a girl that I had left 
along? Blame me if I know what I am say- } behind me, for I never could think of her grow- 


ing.” 7 ing up into the—well, never mind. I’m wonder- 
Seth did not kiss his mother, for he belonged } ful glad to get home—that’s a fact.” 
to a class of people who are not much given to He was glad to get home again; but his objects 


demonstrations of that kind, even in the most } of interest were compyehensive, and in less than 
loving families; but he held her close to his } half an hour he was wandering over the farm, 
heart, and went into the house with an arm {tramping through the fields in which he bad 
around both the old woman and the young girl, { worked as boy and man, with Amy at his side, 


leaving his carpet-bag where he had dropped it ‘rather disappointed and tired with this part of 
(256) 
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her father's home-coming, while her grand-; proud of her bringing up. She'll do credit to us 
mother was busy with preparations for his down there in Washington. Shouldn't wonder 
comfort, and wistfully looking out of ie she was to be mistress of the White House 
window, filled with affectionate impatience for, ye-—who knows?” 

his return. . ‘“‘Oh, papa,’ exclaimed Amy, thrilled with 
delighted vanity, ‘‘how you do talk! Nobody 
but you would ever think of such a thing.” 

Hale laughed, and reaching out his arm, put 
it around her. 

“All [ve got to say is that plenty of women 
have been there that couldn't hold a candle to 
my little girl, either in good looks or—’” 

Here Amy put one hand over her father’s 
mouth, and kissed him on the forehead. 

‘¢ But tell me,”’ she said, ‘“‘when are we going 
to Washington or that other place?”’ 

Mrs. Hale, whose knitting-necdles had been 
going faster and faster during this conversation, 
held them motionless now and listened. She 

The nights were getting cold now in the moun-? had shrunk from asking this question herself, 
tains. and the bright hickory-wood fire that Seth * fearing the answer as we avoid a blow. 
bad dreamed of in the sage-desert blazed “Oh, right away—right away. Barn-parties, 
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‘(It shall seem like old times to him,” she said 
to herself. ‘I may be a little older, but he is 
not going to suffer for that. Oh, if he would only 
stay at home now!”’ 

But Seth Hale had no intention of staying at 
home longer than he could possibly help. After 
seeing his mother and walking over the farm 
with a fecling of profound astonishment that he 
had been able to win a livelihood out of rocky 
soil like that, he began to entertain Amy with 
what seemed to him broad ambitious plans for 
the future, and with these the girl's mind was 
eccupicd entirely when they came back to the 
homestead. 


and brizht in the kitchen fireplace. The round 3 private theatres, and all sorts of frolicking are in 
stand on which a huge old Bible lay was drawn $ full blast yet in the JTills, and you haven't got no 
up to the hearth, two candles lighted, and in the $time to lose, for I mean you to make a dash 
rocking-chair close by Mrs. Hale was knitting,as {among them. I suppose she’s about ready, 
her son had seen her on winter evenings’ ever § mother: so the sooner we get her off, the better.” 
since remembrance went back to the time when Mrs. Hale did not answer; for the moment she 
his first pair of mittens, with black and red fringes 3 could not; something in her throat seemed to be 
at the wrist, had filled him with delight. Between } choking her. 
the andirons stood a large brown mug, full of 3 ‘When will she come back ?’” she said at last. 
sweet cider just from the crushing-mill, and “ Back? Oh, that is too far ahead. What we 
near it a tray heaped with red apples gave its $} must think of now is to get her away. No doubt 
rudily tinge to the firelight that danced over it. § all her toggery is ready by this time. I hope 

“Well, now, this does feel like home,’’ said } you have fixed her up worth while; she is well 
Seth, who was scated in a large splint-bottomed { worth the trouble and any amount of expense.’’ 
chair that had been his grandfather's, and was “‘T did the best I could,’ answered the old 
leaning back with a feeling of supreme comfort, }, woman, with a heavy sich. ‘It was not easy to 
with his locked hands supporting the back of his } raise so much moncy all at once, but somehow I 
head on both palms, and his legs stretched at full § got along.” ; 
length on the hearth. ‘You don’t know how Seth drew his legs up and rocked back in his 
often I’ve laid awake in the night thinking about 3 chair with a sudden movement of surprise. 
you, out there in the mining country. It was ‘Raise money? Why, what on earth has 
like finding a roscbush among the sage when I § become of all that I have been sending you?” 
could picture you and little Amy here by the “Sending me?” repcated the old lady, drop- 
kitchen fire, you knitting by the little table just § ping the knitting to her lap in blank amazement. 
aA you are now, and she popping corn, as like as $ ‘“‘Sending money to mc?” 
not, on the firc-shovel, just as she used to.”’ ‘Who else should I send it to?”’ 

‘Oh, papa, how could you?” cried Amy, ‘But I never received a cent of it.”’ 
bresking in upon these humiliating reminis- ‘‘Then the coupons must have been taken out in 
eences with a dash of horror in her eyes. } the post-office,” cried Scth, with excitement. 


«« Me popping corn on a shovel! The idea!"’ ‘¢ Coupons?” 

Hale leaned farther back in his chair, look-{ ‘Yes; surely some of them must have reached 
ing at his mother from under his half-closed } you.” 
eyclids with a glance of proud satisfaction. ‘‘Coupons? Now I remember that you did say 


“Sassy yet, but brimful of style: isn’t she, { that the bits of paper in your letters were coupons, 
mother? I reckon you’ve got some reason to be § that I must be careful of: so I put every one of 
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them in your grandmother's china jar. 


You will t patronage. 
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‘The stock was hers, anyway, espe- 


find them there, safe enough, though what they cinliy Jacob, that she took from the snow and fed 


are good for, gracious only knows.”’ 

Seth Hale leaped to his feet, rushed into the 
keeping-room, and returned with a porcelain jar, 
such as the New Englanders brought from China ; 
over one hundred years ago, and thrusting his ; 
hand down into it, brought up a quantity of | 
coupons of a value in gold that would have aston- { 
ished the old woman, had she dreamed of it 
even then. 

Grasping the treasure in his hand, Seth fell back 
into his grandfather's chair and rolled over again 
and again in a paroxysm of such laughter as had 
never sounded in that old house before from one 
pair of human lips. 

“Oh, mother, mother! this is too good,” he < 
exclaimed, sitting upright at last, and regarding 3 
her with tears of Inughter running down his ; 
, cheeks. “Why, did you not know that these 
are as good as money anywhere? I thought you | 
were spending them all the time.’’ 

‘“‘But how should I know?” said the old ° 
woman, bewildered and half offended by this 
incomprehensible hilarity. ‘What good were 
those scraps of paper to me?’ 

““They were money, that’s all; but how on 
earth did you manave to get Amy’s setting-out, 
if you did not cash these?” 

The old lady blushed painfully as she faltered : 

‘We had more cattle than—’ 

“Then there!’ exclaimed Seth, becoming seri- 
ous. ‘That is why the farm is so bare of stock. 
And you did all this for my little girl ?”’ 

‘*I—I could not help it—she was not. to blame. 
I didn’t let her know a word about it.” 

Amy looked earnestly at her father. ‘I did not 
know,” she said; ‘ grandmamma never consults 
me about anything.” 

“But she always was so fond of the creatures 
about the place. How could yon find it in your 
heart to sell them, mother?” 

“Neighbor Tuttle is kind to his stock, so it 
wasn't like selling them to a stranger.” 

“So old Tuttle has got them? And you, who 
could buy him out a dozen times over, have 
cleared the farm of every head of cattle on it for 
him, worth mentioning.” _ 

‘“‘No, it was for her,’’ pleaded the poor old 
lady, glancing at her grandchild. 

“So you had to trade with old Tuttle? Of 
course he beat you down on every hoof, and got 
the stock at half-price, thinking that I was starv- § 
ing you out. It is blamed hard, mother.’’ 

‘* But grandma couldn’t help it. 1 had to be got 


ready, and I think it is awful hard of you to 
blame her,”’ 
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Sthe rest of her life. 


with warm milk like a baby, just as I was fed 
when mother died.”’ 

Leaning forward in his chair, Seth turned his 
i eyes from his mother to the girl, and finally 
; dropped them, full of tears; for a swift remem- 
brance of the girl’s orphanage on the brink of 
her life shot to his heart like an arrow. 

“(Of course your grandma isn’t to blame—nor 
anyone else, that 1 know of, without it is myself 
—for not being more particular about those 
coupons. It must have been awful tough work 
for her to deal with Tuttle, who's been crowing 
over her ever since, I have no manner of doubt; 
but I'll just go over there in the morning and 
fix that business with the old chap. Every hoof 
of them cattle shall come back to the farm again, 
my name isn’t Seth Hale.” 

Mrs. Hale looked a little frightened, and very 
much pleased. 

“Tf you only could!” 
> Jacob.” 

“Jacob and the rest. 
back, hoof and horn. Now don’t say another 
word about it: that thing is done.” 

Here Seth leaned forward, took an apple from 
the tray and buried his teeth in its side, and 
rocked back to his old position. 

«But Mr. Tuttle may not give them up,” 
the mother, who was now intensely anxious, 

Seth answered, with a laugh of derision: 

“You may be ignorant about coupons, mother: 
they are a new invention; but you ought to know 
that money will do about everything on this 
earth, and we've got enough of that to buy up 
half the cattle on the mountains.”’ 

The old woman looked at her son earnestly, 
then shook her head, and resumed her work with 

a faint smile. 

‘“‘You always were great at romancing,’’ 
said ; 
time.” 

Again Seth laughed, and broke up the conver- 
sation, assaulting another apple with fresh vigor. 


she said. ‘ Especially 


They shall all come 


said 


she 
‘but I thought you might get over it in 


‘It was not necessary to inform the old woman 


how rich she really was. The truth would 
only bewilder, and perhaps unsettle her for 
He was fully capable of 
taking care of her interests, which indeed 
were his own; for was he not her sole heir— 
and Amy, who came after him, was she not the 
idol of both?” 





CHAPTER X. 
Earzy the next morning Seth Hale put on his 


cried Amy, in a burst of kind-hearted ; wide-brimmed beaver, then threw his thin over- 
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coat back so that the shining white plaits of his} apron in,one hand, put it on again, and tied it 
shirt-bosom were clearly revealed, and was pre-; with an emphatic knot. 
pared, as he said, to have a tussle with his old Thus given no choice, Mrs. Hale followed 
neighbor about the cattle, that had in fact been} her hostess down to the spring-house, through 
fairly bought and sold. which a mountain-brook sent its bright waters 
Mrs. Hale saw these preparations, and, seized } all the day long, making the air cool as an ice- 
with nervous dread that some altercation might ? house, and filling the place with a soft flow of 
arise, put on her own shawl and bonnet. music that even Mrs. Tuttle’s sharp voice failed 
‘‘T may as well go with you,”’ she said. ‘It’s; to destroy. 
a long time since I’ve been to see the folks up “You'll find something that knows you in 
yonder.” here,” said the hostess, pushing the door open; 
Seth accepted the proposition good-humoredly, ; and, sure enough, there the old lady saw Jacob, 
only saying: her cosset-lamb, with a harness of rusty leather 
‘“‘T’m afraid you'll have to do some tall walk- 3 on his back, and toiling up the endless steps of a 
ing to keep up with me, old lady: but come } tread-mill, to which a patent churn was attached, 
along.”’ and kept in perpetual action. The heart in that 
Hale held the gate open for his mother as he ? old bosom turned faint as she recognized her favor- 
spoke, and the two went up the road together, ite in this slavish condition. His fleece, which she 
waiking side by side through the bright autumnal ; had kept so white, was gray with dust and matted 
morning, with a feeling of delight that the old; with burdock-burs, his head drooping wearily, 
woman particularly had not experienced since; and his hoofs clattering against the rough steps 
she had led her son as a boy up that same} of the tread-mill with staggering irregularity. 
pleasant road; for his cheerfulness—and, to her, } He did not seem to notice anything, but toiled on 
splendid appearance—aroused all the maternal } and on, reaching nothing, but always in monoto- 
pride in her bosom, and she felt, to its full extent, } nous action that would have driven a human 
the honor of presenting that man at the red farm-} being insane within a mouth. 
house, where a spirit of rivalry had existed ever} The old woman uttered cn exclamation of dis- 
since Amy had begun to assert her importance in 3 may when she saw this. .Jucob heard her voice, 
the neighborhood. tried to turn his head anc stem the cruel force 
The Tuttle family were very busy about their; that urged him on, but fui:.ng, uttered a plaintive 
housework that day; but when Mrs. Hale came} bleat as if he were dying. 
in with her imposing son—for to the young ‘Jes’ as I expected,” said Mrs. Tuttle. ‘He 
people Seth was almost a stranger—there was a kinder knows you, an’ wanis iu get off the tread 
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sudden flight of females to their separate rooms; } —Cur’us, ain’t it now?” 
aprons were thrown off; curl-papers untwisted} ‘‘Curious? It’s cruel! So cruel, that I will 
‘and flung into the fireplace; collars and cuffs} never forgive you—never wuile I live. How 
were hurricdly put on; and, after awhile, two} dare you treat Jacob so? 
awkwardly-simpering young ladies came down to “Treat him so? Wal now, I like that! Did 
meet their old neighbor: who would have found } you kalkerlate that I wanted the critter tu be 
them in their working-dresses, and busy as bees, } taggin’ around after me all day long? Let me 
had ahe come alone. | tell you, I ain’t one o’ that sort: 1 -work, an’ 
In this fashion Mrs. Tuttle did receive her} everything about me has got tu. There ain't 
visitors, only deigning to untie her apron as she nuthin’ in a foxy-lookin’ sheep like that tu set 
came into the room, and push the narrow hand of $ me a-cryin’ with his bleats. “He kep’ them up all 
velvet that held a very black false-front in place } day long when we first put him on the tread; 
a little from her forehead. but a few switches across the face with a brier- 
‘Your son Seth?’ she said. ‘Of course I? branch every time soon made him understand 
remember him; but gracious me! how he is} that it wuzn't of no use.” 
altered. Old enough tu be his own grandfather { Mrs. Hale looked at the sharp-faced little 
—ain’t he now? Where is Tuttle? I reckon; woman with indignant tears in her eyes. 
you ll find him out in the home-lot. Take a{ ‘Your husband promised me that you would 
- chair an’ sit down, Mrs. Hale—without you had ; treat Jacob kindly,” she said: «but for that you 
jes’ as lief go down tu the spring-house with me. } never should have had him. I will sce Mr. 
It’s about churnin’-time, an’ I shall have tu go? Tuttle. I will insist that he shall keep his 
down right away, anyhow—only don’t you be? word.” 
in any hurry.” Mrs. Tuttle folded her arms, and shook her 
As she spoke, Mrs. Tuttle, who still held her head like an angry parrot. 
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‘You'll speak to Tuttle, will you? You'll go 
between a man an’ his wife? Look a-here, old 
woman: I’d jes’ like tu see you or any other 
female tryin’ that on with me an’ him—that’s 
all!” 

The irate woman had hardly uttered this 
defiance, when Scth Hale and her husband came 
to the door of the milk-house, both of them 
seeming in high good-humor. 

‘Wife,’ said Tuttle, laying a hand on the 
shoulder that was still lifted in disdain, ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to untcther that ere sheep o’ your’n. He's 
sold.” 

‘« Sold ? 
mean ?”’ 

Tuttle shrunk back from the fury in those 
black eyes;, then rallying himself, approached 
her again, but more timidly. 

‘‘Come here, old woman; come, without 
speakin’, jes’ one minute: I’ve got sumthin’ 
wuth while tu fell you. Come now.” 

Curiosity and bad temper were about equally 
divided in the character of that sharp-faced little 
woman, and having given free rein to one passion, 
she was ready to yicld to another. So she 
allowed him to draw her aside, but with sullen 
hesitation. 

After a few eager words had passed between 
her and the husband, she came back with flash- 
ing eyes, and her lips as nearly curved to a smile 
ng satisfaction could ever bend them. Seth, who 
had watched tho interview with a half-amused 
aneer, saw the c’l man draw something from his 
trousers-pocket and clinch the eloquence of his 
words with it. 

‘There, there, nother,” he said, in a low voice: 
‘there is nothing to make you look so anxious— 
nothing on eartl., I begin to believe, that money 
will not do,” he added, to himself, with o touch 
of cynicism that ended in a laugh. 

*‘T don’t see what you have been making 80 
much fuss about,’ said Mrs. Tuttle. ‘That 
cosset-lamb o’ your’n ain’t of the least use tu us, 
an’ you’re welcome tu it any minute. Tuttle, 
come along here an’ stop the tread; we only put 
the critter on fur the ecksercise o’ his limbs when 
me an’ the girls are too busy tu have him around. 
There now, I hope tu grashus you're satisfied !”’ 

By this time Tuttle had stripped Jacob of his 
rusty gearing, and the poor animal secing his 
‘kind mistress, came to her with spasmodic jumps, 
and lay down at her feet. 

‘‘There now, you can take him right along ef 
you want tu,’ said Mrs. Tuttle, abject in her 
greed as she had been insolent in her spite. 

‘‘No,” answered Seth Hale, with the authority 
of a man who has become accustomed to self- 


Untether? Tuttle, what do you 
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assertion. ‘It is in the bargain that every living 
thing taken from our farm shall be returned in 
good condition. Jacob will come with the rest; 
but with a whiter fleece, I hope. You have 
plenty of water about here; and he has been 
used to it, I daresay. Come, mother; our busi- 
ness is all setticd, and Amy will be waiting for 
us.”” 

There is nothing more redoubtable than positive 
inactivity. Seth Hale knew this, and had perfect 
fuith in the docility of Jacob; but that animal 
had perhaps lost something of the tame submission 
known to his race, in the education of a house- 
hold pet: for instead of following Mrs. Tuttle’s 
lead down to a pool of dcep water made by the 
brook, with which he had made no acquaint- 
ance during his stay at the red homestead, he 
broke away from the direct line with the vigor 
if not the swiftness of a deer, leaped fences, 
bounded over stone walls, rushed through hedge- 
rows, and into his old home some minutes before 
Seth Hale and his mother arrived there. When 
they did come, he was standing with his back to 
the kitchen-fire, with his head on one side, and 
one front-hoof advanced as if waiting to welcome 
them, very dirty and altogether dilnpidated ; but 
even in that condition the old woman would have 
received him with open arms if Seth and Amy 
had not been present to check the warmth of her 
enthusiasm with disapproval: for these two had, 
without much premeditation, united in the con- 
clusion that some important touches of gentility 
must. be enforced on the old lady before she would 
be presentable to the friends they were about to 
make and might possibly bring to the old home- 
stead at some future time. 

Thus, during some days, this fine old woman 
was put into a course of gentecl training by the two 
generations that had followed her, or rather by 
the last: for during these few days in the moun- 
tains, Seth, with all his strong force of character, 
was absolutely under the control of this girl in 
her teens, and the grandmother submitted to this 
tyranny of affection thus consolidated without a 
word of complaint, though puyilage like this did 
sometimes break in upon the enjoyment that the 
brief visit of her son might have insured to her. 
Hale, at all times a genial energetic man, had 
been so long kept apart from the gentle influence 
of intelligent female socicty, that the admiration | 
bestowed on him at the old homestcad had a most 
exhilarating effect; and the loving slavery to 
which he submitted secmed a delightful phase of 
his new life rather than an annoyance, as it 
might afterward become. 

As for the mother, nothing less than the 
homage of exuberant hospitality and entire sub- 
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mission seemed sufficient return for the happiness ‘ world. Certainly, Lenox is not the only place 
of his presence. He had been so long an object ;} among our grand New England hills to which 
of joyous expectation at the homestead, that: public attention might be drawn with equal 
nothing must be permitted there that might make promise of pleasure and popularity. 
the old place seem dul! to him. This particular resort, with all its advantages 
But it was not to be expected that a man used ; of scenery and climate, was first brought into 
to the free life of a mining district should content ; notice by the men and women of genius who 
himself long in the mountains, especially when the { found out its peculiar attractions, and haunted 
excitement of a political career was just opened to them as the poets of old England have made her 
him. During some days he remained quietly at ; lakes famous by association with their own great 
the homestead, getting acquainted with its women names. Here Catharine Sedgwick had her home 
folks, as he said, over again. Then he became ‘and wrote her books; here Hawthorn, the most 
restless, and began to extend his walks down to} original author of our country, made his home 
the Four Corners, where his broad-brimmed hat; for a time; and around these established authors, 
and air of self-assertion impressed his old neigh-} clever men and women of the nation gathered 
bors with considerable respect. This was inten-! from time to time, giving a reputation to thie 
sified by the report of great riches acquired in } place that nature or wealth alone could never 
the West, and the political consequence he had } have acquired. . 
attained in that part of the country. Addedto} Thus grandly pioneered, wenlth was sure to 
allthis was the jaunty, or careless way in which { follow; and after that, the very soul of wealth— 
he wore his clothes, and the lavish amount of fashion. Men of abundant means soon discov- 
money that he spent at the tavern bar, treating {; ered among the hills sites of wonderful beauty 
his old friends to cognac instead of cider-brandy, 3 for their country places. Art began to crowd in 
and sometimes ordering champagne for the crowd, } with nature, and give to its picturesque wildness 
as if that had been his common drink in the; the gear of tasteful cultivation. Wealth is a 
mines ever since he left Vermont. wonderful magician in its power of beautiful 
Of course this was a man to be welcomed home; development. Villas and stately residences 
with enthusiasm by his old friends, and for some : Started up like castles in fairy-land among these 
days Seth Hale enjoyed his popularity to the} hills, and the banks of the lnkes that lay gleam- 
utmost. But the gutumn leaves were beginning ; ing among them, all inhabited by people of 
to fall thickly now, and no time was to be lost if ! superior attainments and high social position. 
Amy was to enter fashionable life by way of the} Thus society became select, and to a certain 
Berkshire Hills. extent exclusive. But neither intelligence nor 
The dressmaker at the Corners had done her } wealth can hedge itself in from the inroads of 
work promptly. A huge Saratoga trunk was: fashion. Strangers began to flock to the hills, to 
packed with the Worth dresses ordered, till it } recruit their power of pleasure exhausted at 
was difficult to close the lid. Whenit was locked } Newport and Saratoga. Cottages sprang up thick 
and the key in her pocket, Amy sat down upon 3 as birds’-nests on the hillsides and on the margins 
it and began to cry. The old woman—white, ; of the Inkes, where travelers and the floating 
cold, and still—tried to comfort her. There was 3 population that form so much of fashionable life 
ead burning in her eyes, but no teara; she; with us, found resting-places in the autumn, and 
would have time enough for them by and by. ; formed society for themselves. Thus the Berk- 
In less than an hour they would be gone; then ; shire Hills are at this day on the highest wave of 
perhaps she might cry a little, only tears come ; popular estimation. Capitalists are drawn there 
to the aged with such pain. by the wealth of its surroundings; learned men 
by the savans that pursue their studies there; 
men of genius from an honest love of the beauti- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE pretty town of Lenox, among the Berk- ful in nature; and the merely fashionable because 
shire Hills, has taken position among the fashion- others whom they wish to imitate are to be found 
able places of resort, which may seem unaccount- } there. In this way, a region possessed of great 
able to persons who are in the habit of consider- } natural attractions has been utterly transformed 
ing mineral springs or broadly covered beaches } from a rich farming-country to a public resort 
of sand as the only foundation for a popular } unique in itself, and in one portion of the year 
resort. Our country is too rich im grand scenery } wonderfully attractive to those who make plea- 
for that to become a universal allurement, yet } sure the great object of human existence. 
these hills had little more than picturesque ‘sur-! To the oldest inhabitants of the Hills this 


roundings to recommend them to the fashionable ; change from their primitive habits of life must 
Vor. LAXXV,—17. 
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be a matter of surprise, if not of regret. Within { Lenox was at its height at the time we write of; 
their remembrance all the old traditions of farm-? and the gay element, which had been growing 


lite in the country have been swept away. stronger and stronger each year, prevailed in all 
They no longer see a line of sleighs a quarter } its circles more decidedly than it ever had before. 
of a mile in length winding through the mountain- Among the cottages built for speculation and 


roads, sending the sound of their bells over the; let for the season, there was one whose occupant 
hills, and filling the air with snowballs, partly ; had been a subject of considerable speculation in 
from the flying hoofs of swiftly-driven horses, } the neighborhood. She had come early, and 
partly from the mischievous hands of young men } settled down in her nest-like home so quietly that 
and girls who crowd the sleighs and delight in} her advent was hardly regarded as a fashionable 
pelting each other in wild exuberance of spirits} arrival. Indeed, she had_engnged her cottage on 
that sends their laughter in shouts before them ? probation, speaking vaguely of a desire to pur- 
all the way to some country tavern. Then, twenty? chase it and become a regular inhabitant of 
miles distant, an oyster-supper, and a dance in} the place, if the surroundings should prove as 
the largest room of the house, completes the § pleasant as they had been represented to her. 
dissipation in time to get decorously home before § Her husband—Mr. Burbank Norton—was in the 
daylight. , mining-regions, she raid; and, if it was possible, 
Huskings in the barn, with young men and} intended to join her later in the season; but he 
maidens hard at work shucking the leaves from } was a man who made his own explorations; and 
a heap of red and golden ears of corn, is a species } his interests had become so important, that absence 
of jollification they will remember, but never see} from them for any length of time might be 
again. Apple-trees, with heaps of fruit gleaming } ruinous. 
out red, green, and yellow, in the blaze of o great This rather gratuitous explanation was quite 
hickory-wood fire, will never more be heaped on} sufficient for the proprietor of the cottage, 
the floor of a, kitchen furm-house again; young} especially as she paid an entire quarter’s rent_ 
girls will no longer count the seeds of a particu-} in advance, and spent some considerable sums 
larly fine apple in order to see if they match the $ of money in such improvements as she imagined 
letters of names hidden away in their hearts, or} might render her new home more acceptable. 
carefully turn the unbroken skins around the To the staid—and, as I have said, rather exclu- 
head in hopes that they will form one portentous } sive—summer-residents she was introduced with 
letter of the alphabet in falling to the floor} more formality, by a letter to one of its leading 
behind-them. No, no; everything has changed) families from an English traveler who was in the 
since the Berkshire Hills offered only the induce-) Far West purchasing a large tract of land in 
ment of excellent farm-lands to an economical} which the gentleman in Lenox had an interest. 
and industrious people, who managed to make} This gentleman had received some kindly hos 
even their amusements useful. Lawn-tennis has} pitality, the letter said, from the Nortons, 
driven ball-playing out of the field. Pitching ? and would be gratified if his associate in the 
quoits is obsolete. High-low-jack-and-the-game } Western enterprise would return it by ‘some 
is no longer played in secret corners and con-} attention tothe lady. She had found the rough 
sidered as an awful dissipation, to be concealed ; life of the frontier so unsuited to the require- 
from the ‘‘old people” with fear and trembling; } ments of her education and character, that it 
but ivory chips—red, white, and blue—are openly } seemed a cruelty in her husband to keep her 
scattered over tables once held sacred to the} there. It was possible that rhe might go back te 
family Bible. Old-fashioned balls, where young} her friends, who were of the highest respecta- 
men held their breath os if taking a liberty} bility in England; but if she should decide to 
when they clasped hands with their partners in remain until her husband could join ber in the 
‘‘gll-fours’”’ or the “opera-reel,” are turned into? East, Lenox had been suggested as a pleasant 
germans, where the lady scarcely leaves the clasp place of abode during the autumn season. 
of her partner's arm during an entire dance. Mrs. Burbank Norton had been some time in 
There may be progress and great social im-} possession of her mountain home, before she 
provement in these changes, but surely in them} presented this letter of introduction. She was 
pleasure itself must lose something of its delight. § evidently of the conservative class, and had no 
The toil of perpetual self-amusement is in itself} intention of pushing herself into the high-toned 
more depressing than the actual fatigue of labor: 3 society of the place by any device that was 
for that brings its own compensation of useful-} not strictly conventional. The rich financier 
mess. thought this with considerable satisfaction when 
Let this be as it may, the fashionable season at ; the letter was delivered to him:-by a highly fogs 
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eign-looking servant from the cottage; and soe ‘‘T wonder what the creature will be like,” 
being at all above the idea of making his social ’ she thought. ‘‘ Handsome when he left her! Of 
status subservient to hfs financial interests, he course she was. All children are beautiful to 
accepted the acquaintance without hesitation. ’ their parents; but he has not seen her for years. 
Indeed, the entertainment of foreign guests was And if he had, what idea can one form of taste 
to him a peculiar pleasure, and what the: acquired in the Green Mountains and mining 
professors say of each other, his specialty; ; deserts? Ionly hope that she will not be insuffer- 
particularly if a title lay anywhere in the pedi-< ably awkward or loudly vulgar. Beauty, indeed, 
gree. ‘is not desirable unless—” . 

Mrs. Burbank Norton had made her advent at } Here the woman leaned forward and listened. 
Saratoga early in the season, and = gradually ‘“‘Yes,’’ she said, with some show of excitement, 
introduced herself into a circle of friends in the ¢ “I am sure that is the tread of my ponies. Mrs. 
hotel population coming and going there, by a; Lane! I say, Mrs. Lane!” 
suave and almost caressing interest in those she’ The door opened, and a little woman came 
cared to propitiate, that in some subtile fashion ‘ softly through. 
seemed to become the gracious condescension of a ‘* Did you call me, Lucy ?” 
superior demanding homage in return. Thus, as The voice was low and almost deprecating, as if 
strange birds are admitted somctimes into migra- she distrusted the nature of her reception, which 
tory flocks without protest, she attached herself certainly was not reassuring. 
| 
} 
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to several parties on thdir way to Newport, and} ‘Lucy? And these strangers almost on the 
finished the season there with increasing popu- ; threshold! Will nothing ever teach you the duties 
larity and tolerably defined position among what ; of your position? Another indiscretion like that, 
is called ‘the set.’% and you will have to find a new home!”’ 

Many persons of this class were sure to finish ‘“‘But you were entirely alone,’’ pleaded the 
up the season at Lenox when the leaves began to : little woman. 
turn, and there they found Mrs. Burbank Norton} ‘What then? Have you a right to break the 
moving in the best society of the place: the ‘ conditions I have made because I am alone? 
mistress of a beautifully picturesque home, and: Remember you are my housekeeper, here to 
the splendid charioteer of a pair of cream-colored ‘ receive orders, which you will always be expected 
ponies with manes white as snow, that she said ; to execute without comment.” 
had been sent over to her from her husband’s ‘“T think I am beginning to understand that; 
stables in the old country. ; but—’’ 

With very little apparent effort this lady had ‘Hush! the carriage is here. Will dinner be 
indeed arranged a beautiful home for herself, and ; served in time ?”’ 
established a fair social position. The cottage was “Tt shall be in time,’’ answered the woman, 
elegant and spacious, with balconies: and oriel ‘ apparently with an effort to suppress something 
windows gave snatches of fine scenery from every ; ‘in: her throat; and shutting the door, she with- 
point of view. The grounds were still. ungraded © : drew. 
and left in all their picturesque wildness. A car-; Nowa curve in the road revealed the cream- 
riage-road wound up to its front door, fringed with colored ponies trotting upthe hill, with their 
the original growth of the woods—wild grapevines, ; White manes floating on the wind. 
spice-bushes, and clematis now running to seed | A stylish coachman in white livery wheeled 
and tangling its hair like curls of pale-green over , ‘ the light Victoria up to the steps of the cottage 
the shrubs and vines around, until you approached { ‘ with an artistic dash, and the footman, seated by 
the house through a double hedgerow of matted ‘ , his side, leaped down. While his hand was on 
shrubbery, profuse in a variety of tints as they ; ‘ the bell-knob, the door quietly opened, and Mrs. 








were in leaves. Norton came out upon the steps with her hand 
Up and down this road, so far as its wind- ? extended and a smile of welcome in her eyes. 
ings would permit, Mrs. Burbank Norton was ‘¢So you have found the way to me at last, and 


looking with more anxiety than she usually mani-; this young lady. She will hardly understand 
fested, on the close of a rather stormy day, when ; how glad I am to welcome her.” 

Seth Hale and his daughter were expected in Amy gave the draperies of a light silk dress a 
Lenox. She had heard the whistle of the train ; slight shake as she stepped out’ of the carriage, 
shrieking across the hills, and was listening for the { taking a demi-step as she touched the ground, 
sound of carriage-wheels on the road with more { anxious to convince the lady that she had been 
impatience in her heart than she ever allowed to ; accustomed to that sort of thing all her life; ‘at 
appear on her facet any time. which a faint smile quivered up to Mrs.-Nérton’s — 
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lips, but was gone before Amy could reach out { the girl’s breath. But she gave no sign of par- 
her hand in its dainty canary-colored glove. ticular emotion—glanced carelessly around, and 

‘Oh, papa has told me so much about you that { proceeded to throw off the ill-fitting but rather 
I felt quite sure of a kind welcome,’ said Amy, } elaborately-ornamented jacket that had partially 
putting on the air of a person who had been ; concealed her silk dress on the road. - This she 
making such visits all her life. ‘‘Only he did not ; threw, damp as it was, upon the bed, and was 
tell me what a lovely place it was.”’ | proceeding to untie her bonnet, when Mrs. Nor- 

| 





‘You cannot see it to advantage yet, the day ; ton came to her assistance. 
has been so cloudy; in the morning sunshine you ‘‘T am afraid the damp has spoiled your beau- 
will find some of the views charming, but just tiful feather,’’ she said, holding the latest pro- 
now the air is a little damp,’ said Mrs. Norton, } duction of the milliner at the Four Corners 
with a shiver; ‘‘ you will find it more comfort- toward the fire with a fine smile of derision on 
able inside.” * {her lips as she regarded the drooping condition 
It was indeed more comfortable in the little } of one of those willowy plumes that were in high 
reception-room to which Mrs. Norton led her ; fashion twenty years ago, and from that time had 
guests. A bright wood-fire blazed in the chim- 3; been lying in the stock at the store in Blake- 
ney, scattering golden gleams over the old brass } ford. ‘‘Indeed, it is quite out of curl.” 
andirons and the richly-enameled tiles that; Amy looked on with an air of superb indiffer- 
paved the hearth. An Oriental rug spread its } ence. . 
rarely-blended colors over the centre of the floor. ‘Qh, it’s of no consequence. I daresay there 
Fasy-chairs of various luxurious patterns stood ; are more where that came from. Don't trouble 
around, and opposite the fireplace was an ebony : yourself about it.” 
cabinet crowded with rare bric-a-brac. } Now, as the price of half a dozen fine turkeys 
Here Amy was preparing to take off her wraps } had been embodied in that plume at the Blake- 
with as much seeming composure as if she had ’ ford store, this speech might have keen consid- 
been in the entry-way of the old homestead; but ered as almost heroic. 
the courteous voice of Mrs. Norton arrested her. ‘‘At any rate,’ thought Mrs. Norton, ‘she 
‘* Perhaps you would prefer to go to your own } won't attempt to air the thing in my company ; it 
room at once?’’ she said; ‘dinner will be served § is too far gone for that.’ As if quite regardices 
presently.” + of her plume, Amy went to the toilet-glass, and 
Amy would not for the world have allowed her } would have found her bair limp as the feather, 
hostess to guess at the surprise with which she ‘but for a natural curl that ran through it in 
heard of dinner at that late hour of the day. In : wares, catching the gold of the light. These she 
the old homestead the afternoon tea would have } arranged with a few decxterous passes of the 
been over, and the grandmother would have been } hand, settled the frills about her neck, and with- 
settling down to her knitting-work. She gave no} out taking off her canary-colored gloves, seemed 
evidence of surprise, however, but quietly fol-3 to think herself ready for anything the lady 
lowed her hostess upstairs to a chamber that} might propose. Mrs. Norton looked at her 
almost brought an exclamation to her lips: the § steadily for half a minute; then she led the way 
snow-white bed, the toilet-table draped with } downstairs, thinking: 
floating folds of lace over a foundation of rose- “The creature really is beautiful, and plenty 
colored silk, glittering with bottles of cut-glass, } of people will soon be telling her of it. That 
and gilded candlesticks, with their tinted candles { foolish fellow, her father, has done it already, I 
lighted. The one easy-chair, drawn close to the } daresay.”’ 
hearth, formed a picture that fairly took away ; [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY HORACE N. POMEROY. 





"Twas moonlight at Lenox. September “What, jenlons of Plutoa? December, 
Had summoned us gallants away. Dear Jack, is no bridegroom for May.” 
“We're going to town in November,” 
She whispered, “and going to stay.” I passed by St. Chad's. ‘Twas November. 
be te | A wedding had blocked up tho way. 
; She gave me a rose. I remember The groom that came out was December; 


Her look and hor Inugh to this day. _ The bride who leaned on him was May. #41 


